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60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





ELEMENTARY LATIN 


and 


SECOND LATIN BOOK 


By B. L. ULLMAN AND NorRMAN E. HENRY 


Illustrations Word Studies Derivative Work 
Connected Readings . Oral Work Latin Plays Short Lessons 


Correlation of Latin and English 


“Second Latin Book surpasses its predecessor’”’ 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 





A Basal Geography Textbook of Unusual Importance 
for Junior High School Grades 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 


By LEONARD O. PACKARD AND CHARLES P. SINNOTT 


Write for descriptive material 
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NEW BOOKS 


Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat, 0.72 


A unique supplementary reader for the lower grades which presents much useful 
information and provides an appealing introduction to the formal study of geog- 
raphy. Through the travels of the “Journey Club,” which is composed of half 
a dozen boys and girls, this book teaches, most entertainingly, the basic facts 
about the foods we eat. The stories of the production of the various com- 
modities are remarkably realistic because they are told in the form of personal 
observations made by the Club members. Each subject is presented as an adven- 
ture rather than as a lesson and this skillful use of the personal element impresses 
the facts on the pupil’s mind. 


Foresman’s Books of Songs 
First Book, $0.60; Second Book, $0.60; Third Book, $0.64; Fourth Book, $0.64; 
Fifth Book, $0.88. 

The Foresman Books of Songs insure the development of genuine musical apprecia- 
tion and musical growth at every stage of the child’s progress. They provide 
for each year of school work the richest and most beautiful examples of carefully 
selected and graded folk songs, and the melodies of the world’s masters of music, 
which have stood the test of time. The musical gradation has been made with 
the greatest care and throughout all the volumes there runs a substantial under- 
lying pedagogical motif. These books present the most remarkable collection of 
the world’s great folk music and classical songs ever brought together for use in 
elementary schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























TRAIN YOUR PUPILS IN GENUINE AND VIGOROUS 
MATHEMATICAL THINKING 


Use 


THE THORNDIKE Books One and Two for the 


: 2 seventh and eighth years are 
Junior High School just published. 
MATHEMATICS They apply the principles dis- 

covered through the psychology 

A Three Book Series of learning, by experimental edu- 

cation, and by the observation 
of successful school practice. 


Write for information 


Rand MSNally & Company 


(Dept. J-97) 
New York CHICAGO, 536 So. Clark St. San Francisco 
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Check your needs from these titles 
The Winston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Popular Classics 


The Complete List of Titles 


ROBINSON CRUSOE THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY KIDNAPPED 
PINOCCHIO LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE HEIDI 
BIBLE STORIES ROBIN HOOD TREASURE ISLAND 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
HANS BRINKER ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


These supplementary readers are having the wide distribution predicted by 
Superintendents and Principals. The large, clear type, illustrations in color, 
and inviting covers add to the appeal of these immortal stories. The low net 
price of sixty-four cents brings these classics within the reach of all. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street - - Philadelphia 
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Get Your Name on The E. B. A. Pay Roll! 


Provide Yourself With a Regular Income When Your Salary Stops! 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
will pay you from $10.00 to $25.00 a week when you are disabled by Sick- 
ness or Accident, for the small annual cost of $8.00 to $24.00, according 
to the class you choose. 


Every contract provides for Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Age 
Disability, Natural and Accidental Death 


THE MOST LIBERAL PROTECTION FOR THE PRICE! 
Many Have Said So Thousands of Satisfied Claimants Prove It 


Read a letter from a Member of the]State Department of Education. He is known to every teacher. 





I amvery glad, indeed, to have the privilege of recommending the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, of Lancaster, Pa. I ama member of this Association and in my recent illness was 
shown every courtesy and consideration. The officers are especially commended for their 
promptness in paying claims. This Association is all that is claimed for it. EVERY 
TEACHER OF PENNSYLVANIA SHOULD HOLD A MEMBERSHIP IN IT. 











Get the Whole Story. It will be Interesting Reading, and will 
Put You Under No Obligations. 


Prudence Says NOW ‘Procrastination Says TOMORROW, which may mean NEVER 
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BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRA- 
PHY.—United States and Canada. The 
second volume in the series carries over 
successfully the work and methods of study 
begun in the earlier volume, Journeys in 
Distant Lands. Wholly unique books which 
are arousing widespread enthusiasm. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING— 
Coleman, Uhl and Hosic. Science as it af- 
fects materials, objectives, processes, and 
methods of teaching and learning reading 
has been combined with the finest availa- 
ble examples of literary expression of both 
fact and fancy. First four books now ready, 
together with manuals and other teaching 
equipment. 


BIGELOW AND BROADHURST HEALTH 
SERIES.—Health for Every Day and Health 
in Home and Neighborhood provide a real 
guide for the study and practice of health. 
The facts and happenings of everyday life 
are here related to the study of health. 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS.— 
A series which is of proved excellence in 
its ability to get results. 


SILVER BURDETT and COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 























BOURNE & BENTON’S 
American 
FAlistory 


DISTINCTIVE BOOK, pre- 
A senting a unique organization 

of material which throws into 
bold relief the connection between 
the current political and social prob- 
lems and the past experience of the 
American people. More than one 
hundred pages devoted to the period 
since 1900. Salient features of early 


period treated with rare discrimina- 


tion. The thread of progress and de- 
velopment always discernible. Unu- 
sually rich in maps, graphs, illustra- 
tions, portraits, topics and problems 
for review, and bibliography. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
231-245 West 39th St. New York City 
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The Best 
Encyclopaedia 
At a Price 
Within the 
Reach of 


E) Everyone! 


The New 
Popular-Priced Edition 
of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


This great work has now been brought 
financially within the reach of all by the 
publication of a new 13-volume edition 
printed from the same plates and identical 
in every way with the regular 25-volume 
edition except for carefully planned econo- 
mies in manufacture that make it possible 
to offer it at an amazingly low figure. It 
includes the recent Supplement that has 
made THe New INTERNATIONAL the most 
modern and complete encyclopedia in exist- 
ence. You may make your choice between 
the regular 25-volume edition and this new 
13-volume edition that is offered at a price 
heretofore thought impossible. 


FREE—64-Page Booklet 


with specimen pages, illustrations and maps, 
and full information about the new Popu- 
lar-Priced Edition of this great American 
reference work, made in America for use 
by Americans. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free 64-page booklet and full infor- 
mation about The New International En- 
cyclopaedia and the new Popular-Priced 


CURE ccdincecesecsicvesdee STATE...... 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 








EUROPE IN 1926 


Our European Summer School 
tours for 1926 will be announced soon! 
May we put you on our mailing list 
to receive information early? 

50 Scholarships will be offered to 
teachers to reduce cost. Parties sail 
with University leaders in June and 
return early in September, visiting 
England, the Continent,and Mediter- 
ranean Countries. 


The best of summer travel at moderate 
cost. Write us today! 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL . 
27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Healthy Children 


Make the task of the teacher much easier. 


The basis for healthy children is the ob- 
servance of proper health habits. 

You can train your children in such hab- 
its through the Modern Health Crusade. 
Its plan is the daily performance of health 
acts, and is made attractive through the 
titles and symbolism of chivalry. 

Children follow the Crusade health 
“chores” enthusiastically and systemati- 
cally. 

Crusade essentials are the observance of 
stated health habits and recording such 
performances. 


Have Your Children Join 
The Crusade Health Army 


Material Gladly Furnished 


CouNTy TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
—Oo 


PENNA. TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Distributors of ‘Health Training in Schools’’) 


rn 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 5 
| Film Slide Projector / 
' and Service 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new ¥ 
service. 
Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film ¥Y 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ss ° Fundamental School 
Minimum Essentials *“sitiea: 
Each written by a Specialist 


GEOGRAPHY 


By GEORGE J. MILLER 
Head of the Department of Geography, State Teachers’ 
College, Mankato, Minnesota, and Editor of ‘The 
Journal of Geography” 
“‘North America;’’ ‘‘Europe;”’ ‘‘Asia’’ 
‘‘South America, Africa, Australia”’ 

Africa, Australia’’ 
‘“‘Physical and Mathematical”’ 
Single copies, 20 cents each, postpaid. Liberal discount 
on quantity orders. Send for complete list of titles and author s 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘*Asia, 











NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
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A Recommended Recipe for Good Health 
ANDRESS-EVANS HEALTH SERIES 


Principles of action rather than facts form the basis 
of this new teaching of physiology and hygiene. 
Among the important ingredients are much material 
on nutrition and chapters on mental hygiene. En- 
tertainingly written and served with dozens of pic- 
tures sure to appeal to boys and girls. 


Journey to Health Land Health and Success 
Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town Health and Good Citizenship 


GINN and COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


























BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Particularly those recommended by the Department 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, can be secured 
at favorable discounts and to the best advantage in 
every respect from us. 


List of recommended books sent on request 





Established 1830 
Catalogues sent and prices quoted 
on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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Pennsylvania Public School Catechism 
FOREWORD 


The most important work carried on by the State of Pennsylvania for the benefit of its 
people is the work connected with the maintenance of the public schools. Many questions 
arise from time to time in the minds of citizens of Pennsylvania concerning their schools. A 
large number of such questions and answers are here brought together and classified so as to 
make accessible to the people of Pennsylvania authentic information concerning the schools 
of the Commonwealth. 

















I. HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


1. What early provisions were made in Penn- 
sylvania concerning education? 


a. William Penn in his “Frame of Govern- 
ment” 1682 provided “that all children 
within this province of the age of twelve 
years shall be taught some useful trade 
or skill, to the end that none may be idle, 
but the poor may work to live, and the 
rich if they become poor may not want.” 


b. The Constitution of Pennsylvania 1789 
prescribes in Article X, Section 1, that 


“The General Assembly shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be 
educated, and shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for that pur- 
pose.” 


ce. The “Free School Law” passed by the 
General Assembly in 1834 and championed 
by Thaddeus Stevens in 1835 finally made 
possible free public education for every 
boy and girl in Pennsylvania. 


4. Do all of our States have public school 
systems? 


Yes. 


5. Whose duty is it to maintain public schools? 


It is the duty and responsibility of the 
State and every community of Pennsylva- 
nia to maintain public schools. An edu- 
eated citizen is the greatest asset of any 
State and an opportunity for a good pub- 
lic education is the birthright of every 
child in every community. 


II. ADMINISTRATION 


6. What agency represents the State in its rela- 
tion to Education? 


The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at the head of which is the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


7. What is the State Council of Education? 


The State Council of Education is a body 
of nine appointed by the Governor and 
functions in an advisory and regulatory 
capacity as required by the School Law. 


2. What are public schools? 






8. What constitutes the State Department of 


Public schools are schools supported by Webiic Tnuteustion? 





the taxpaying residents of the Common- 
wealth as contrasted with schools support- 
ed by private organizations. Public schoois 
are controlled by the voters of the State 
and afford an opportunity for every child 
of the State to secure a free education. 


3. What is the purpose of the public schools? 


The purpose of the public schools is to 
give all the boys and girls of the Common- 
wealth opportunity to secure that equip- 
ment which will enable them to live use- 
ful lives and become self-supporting citi- 


zens. 





The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion consists of a State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Deputy Super- 
intendents of secondary education, admin- 
istration, vocational education, profession- 
al education and rural education. The 
Department also has within it bureaus 
of administration, attendance, credentials, 
field service, school buildings, teacher and 
vocational education, together with di- 
rectors of subjects, as follows: art educa- 
tion, English, extension education, geog- 
raphy, health education, junior high 
schools, mathematics and science, music 
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education, school consolidation projects, 
school libraries, social studies, special edu- 
cation and visual education. 


9. How may school districts secure the services 
of the Department of Public Instruction? 


By writing to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction indicating the type of 
service that is needed. 


10. Are any charges made for these services? 


No. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is glad to render any service possible 
to any school district at any time. It will- 
ingly and without any cost to the local dis- 
trict sends members of its staff to aid or 
advise in any problems needing solution, 
or to discuss current educational problems 
at local meetings. 


11. When does the fiscal school year begin? 


The school year for fiscal purposes begins 
the first Monday in July in second, third 
and fourth class districts. In school dis- 
tricts of the first class it begins on the 
first day of January each year. 


The school year for instructional purposes 
usually begins during the month of Sep- 
tember and ends the following spring or 
early summer. ; 


12. What is the length of the school term? 


In first, second and third class districts 
the school term can not be less than 180 
days. In fourth class districts it can not 
be less than 160 days. 


13. Are any schools open during the summer 
time? 
Yes. In some sections of the State where 
the winters are very severe schools are 
kept open during the summer months. In 
such cases some of the winter months are 
used as the vacation period. 


Frequently in the larger districts there 
are summer sessions of schools for pupils 
who failed to be promoted or who need 
specific instruction in certain subjects, or 
for ambitious pupils who wish to “skip” 
a grade. 


14. What is meant by a school month? 


A school month means 20 days of actual 
teaching. 


15. How long are schools open during the day? 


The School Law provides that the daily 
session of school shall open at 9:00 A. M. 
and close at 4:00 P. M. with an inter- 
mission of one hour at noon and an inter- 
mission of 15 minutes in the forenoon and 
in the afternoon, unless otherwise de- 
termined. 


16. What provision is made for holidays? 


The School Law specifically states that 
the Fourth of July and Christmas Day 
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shall be observed as holidays and gives 
the board of school directors in any dis- 
trict the authority to determine other holi- 
days on which schools may be closed all or 
part of the day. 


17. What special days are observed by the 
schools? 
a. Arbor and bird days. 
b. Frances Willard Day. 
ce. Other days of historic, religious or lo- 
cal significance, such as Thanksgiving, 
Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Election Day, Good Friday are ob- 
served. 


18. How are school districts classified? 


On the basis of population 


a. 500,000 or more population—first 
class 


b. 30,000 or more but less than 500,000 
—second class 


c. 5,000 or more but less than 30,000 
—third class 


d. less than 5,000—fourth class 


19. How many school districts are there in 
Pennsylvania? 


MRE SEIBRS 6 52ooicois-ciawicecie ee eet 2 
NEMS oie a iaiigliclatavervorciece ol ale aperelaans 18 
SEC CIHES! coiic 0.5.5 sw Ristereicialoure elses #6 221 
AURWOIARS© oss cereal sisiasiel oie wen eases 2345 

PAROLE, Ve-sisiduelalalaveisiseratetesce erteroker ee 2586 


20. When are districts compelled to close 
schools? 


If the average daily attendance in any 
one-room school is ten or less than ten 
such school must be closed unless permis- 
sion is secured from the State Council of 
Education to continue it in operation. If 
closed the board of school directors must 
provide proper transportation for the pu- 
pils of such closed school to and from the 
nearest or most convenient school to which 
the pupil shall be assigned. 


21. How does the State equalize educational 
opportunity? 


By recognizing the wealth or poverty of 
individual districts in the distribution of 
State appropriations. 


a. Districts with a true valuation of less 
than $50,000 per teacher receive 75 per 
cent of the minimum salary prescribed 
for teachers in such districts. 


b. Districts with a true valuation of 
$50,000 or more per teacher but less 
than $100,000 receive 60 per cent of the 
minimum salary prescribed for teachers 
in such districts. 
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ce. Districts with a true valuation of 
$190,000 or more per teacher receive 
50 per cent of the minimum salary pre- 
scribed for elementary teachers in such 
districts. 

d. Second and third class districts re- 
ceive 35 per cent of the minimum salary 
prescribed for elementary teachers. 


e. Districts of the first class receive 25 
per cent of the minimum salary pre- 
scribed for elementary teachers. 


III. CONTROL 
22. In whom is the control of the public schools 
vested? 
In boards of school directors elected by 
popular vote of the people in all except 
first class districts. In first class districts, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, school di- 
rectors are appointed by the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 
23. Who are school directors? 


School directors are the elected or appoint- 
ed representatives of the citizens whose 
responsibility is the administration of the 
public schools. 
24. What are the qualifications necessary for 
one to become a school director? 
a. Must be a citizen of this Common- 
wealth 
b. Must have a good moral character 
c. Must be 21 years of age or upwards 


d. Must be a resident of district at least 
one year prior to date of appointment or 
election 


25. How many school directors are there in 
Pennsylvania? 
Approximately 14,000. 


26. What compensation do school directors re- 
ceive? 
School directors receive no compensation. 


Their services are contributed gratis to 
the cause of education. 


27. Who controls school expenditures? 


The people control school expenditures by 
voicing their approval or disapproval of 
policies in the election of school directors. 


28. How are expenditures for school lands and 
buildings decided? 
By vote of the people in the local districts. 


29. How are local district funds for school de- 
cided? 
By school directors elected by the voters 
of the district and by popular vote when 
indebtedness exceeds 2 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation of taxable property. 


No. $ 
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30. Who select the text-books which the chil- 
dren use? 
The local boards of school directors select 


all the text-books in use in the schools of 
any district. 


31. Who pay for the pupils’ text-books? 


The taxpayers of the school districts. No 
child is compelled by law to buy pencils, 
tablets, books or any other type of equip- 
ment needed for school purposes. 


32. What is the annual cost of pupils’ text- 
books? 


In 1923-24, $2,801,390. 


33. Why should parents visit the schools at- 
tended by their children? 


a. To secure first hand information con- 
cerning school conditions. 


b. To help the teacher better understand 
the children. 


c. To impress upon the child the value of 
co-operation and mutual responsibility of 
parents and teachers. 


34. Should the Parent-Teacher Association be 
encouraged? 
Yes. It establishes a friendly relationship 
between the home and the school. The 
school and the home are partners in the 
education of the child, each depending 
upon the other. 


35. Do parents evade their duty when they fail 
to report bad housing conditions to the School 
Board? 

Yes. They should insist that all “school- 


homes” should be clean, refined, well venti- 
lated and safe. 


IV. FINANCES 


36. How much do we spend annually for public 
schools in Pennsylvania? 


1923-1924 
Operating expenses ...... $109,796,870.00 
New buildings and reducing 

GOR oc ccc encore. 56,838,307.00 
Per capita cost (total pop- 

WIGMOB ei iscceincanceswes 18.12 


37. How do the total amounts spent for public 


schools compare with some other expenses? 


Estimated 

WOOO oichs rumen re eee $211,000,000 
CR Soils ear casein ard ehtone 100,000,000 
Sate Gem xos6 ss lok.deee 35,000,000 
COMICEUMING 6 o kieoe se dkwcen es 35,000,000 
Gasoline . osc. wdceciceatied 100,000,000 
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38. How much do we spend each year per child? 


In the public schools 1923-24 
Per child in average daily a, . 
1 


Ce 


The current operating expense 
per child in average daily attend- 
URC IG occ nliceisisis cre oc 2 aise forerere 73.40 

Per -ehild enrolled: «<...ov.cci0e sieeve 


39. Have per capita costs increased in recent 
years? 
Yes. The child of today has better text- 
books, better equipment, finer and larger 
buildings, better trained teachers and a 
more diversified course of study than ever 
before. 


40. What is the wealth of Pennsylvania? 


$28,833,745,000. Pennsylvania ranks sec- 
ond in wealth of the states of the Union. 
Of sixteen selected states* it ranks 12th in 
the per cent of its wealth appropriated 
for education. 

In this same group of states it ranks ninth 
in the amount appropriated per capita. 


41. How much money is invested in public 
school property in Pennsylvania? 


$331,185,244. 


42. What is the assessed valuation of property 
taxed for school purposes? 


$8,053,621,577 


43. What percentage of the wealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is taxed for school purposes? 


24 per cent. 


44. Are school facilities equal in all parts of 

the State? 
No. Parts of the State are more wealthy 
than others and can furnish better school 
facilities. In many parts of the State 
there are no kindergartens and more than 
50 per cent of the districts of the State 
do not have high schools. There are also 
inequalities of buildings, equipment, train- 
ed teachers and length of school term. 


45. How are State funds for schools decided? 


By the vote of the General, Assembly and 
the approval of the Governpr. 


* The sixteen states are California, Conn¥cticut, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mat%sachusptts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
vania, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 


ork, Pennsyl- 
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46. How much money was appropriated for 
public education by the Legislature of 1925? 


The total amount appropriated for the 
public schoois and related agencies in 
Pennsylvania by the recent Legislature 
was $58,637,194. In addition more than 
$6,000,000 was appropriated to Universi- 
ties and Colleges, State-owned and State- 
aided institutions, boards and commissions 
and the State Library and Museum. 


47. What part of the cost of maintaining public 
schools does the State pay? 


In 1923-24 the State paid approximately 
18 per cent of the operating expenses. This 
does not include building costs or amounts 
spent for reducing indebtedness. 


48. What part of the cost of education does the 
local district pay? 


The local district pays the remainder from 
local taxes, receipts from the sale of bonds 
and other miscellaneous receipts. The 
amount contributed by the local districts 
through local taxes in 1923-24 was $105,- 
866,861. 


49. What is a school budget? 


A school budget is a statement showing 
the intended distribution of receipts and 
expenditures for a school district for a 
year. 

By law it is required to be made before 
the beginning of the school term and can 
only be changed by vote of the school di- 
rectors. 


50. Is school budgeting necessary? 


Yes. It is essential for the successful 
administration of the schools of any dis- 
trict that a careful analysis be made of 
the major objectives calling for expendi- 
tures of money and that provisions be 
made to meet these expenses. Careful 
planning is as necessary in expenditures 
for school purposes as it is for business, 
commerce and other enterprises entail- 
ing expenditures of money. 


51. What part of the State’s budget is for edu- 


cational purposes? 


Approximately 50 per cent of the expen- 
ditures from the general fund of the State 
is expended for educational purposes. Ap- 
proximately 26 per cent of all the State 
expenditures is for educational purposes. 


52. Do districts go into debt for school pur- 
poses? 


Yes. The total outstanding indebtedness 
of bonds and temporary loans for 1923-24 
was $152,362,813. 
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53. To what extent can a district go into debt 
for school purposes? 


The Constitution of Pennsylvania limits 
the indebtedness of any school district to 
7 per cent of the assessed value of the tax- 
able property therein. The indebtedness 
of any district cannot exceed 2 per cent 
of the assessed value of the taxable prop- 
erty unless it is authorized by the voters 
at a public election. 


54. Is school property taxed? 


School property as such is not taxed. In- 
debtedness on school property, however, is 
taxed for State purposes. 


55. How are school taxes collected? 


School taxes are collected by tax collectors, 
who are elected in the local school districts 
by the registered voters. 


56. What does it cost to collect school taxes? 


For the year 1923-24—$1,867,129. This 
was 1.67 per cent of the total amount re- 
ceived from local taxation for school pur- 
ee The average cost per district was 
722. 


57. Does the Federal Government contribute to 
any of the education costs in Pennsylvania? 


Yes. The Federal Government contributes 
annually to Pennsylvania $576,765.74 for 
the purpose of aiding in promoting voca- 
tional education in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industry, and continu- 
ation school subjects, and for training 
teachers for the above fields. 


58. Do school districts receive any aid for one- 
room schools that are closed? 


Yes. For every one-room school perma- 
nently closed, the State pays the district 
$200 annually. 


59. Do the States share in supporting public 
schools? 


Yes. Some states pay a greater part and 
some a smaller part than does Pennsylva- 
nia. Payment of aid from the State tends 
to equalize educational opportunity by 
making possible better ‘schools in the poor- 
er communities than could be provided 
without State aid. 


V. STATISTICS 


60. How many public schools are there in 
Pennsylvania? 


396 kindergartens 
12,970 elementary schools 
1,004 high schools 

129 continuation schools 

°14 state normal schools and 2 city 

normal schools 
4 special schools for orphans, deaf, 

blind, etc. 
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61. How many pupils are there in the Pennsyl- 
vania public schools? 

1,803,163 

Is the number increasing? 

Yes. Enrollment 1910—1,282,965 
1915—1,461,937 
1920—1,592,501 
1924—1,803,163 


62. How many pupils are there per teacher? 


Including principals and supervising of- 
ficials there are 35 pupils per teacher. 


63. May children of school age attend schools 

other than the public schools? 
Yes. Children of school age may attend 
either private or parochial schools provid- 
ed the schools teach the common branch- 
es in the English language and that such 
children attend such school continuously 
during the entire term during which the 
public elementary schools in their respec- 
tive districts are in session. 


64. How many children attend other than 
public schools? 

15,861 attend private schools 

176,968 attend parochial schools. 
65. How many one-room elementary schools 
are there in Pennsylvania? 

8,548 


€6. Is the number of elementary one-room 
schools increasing or decreasing? 
The number of one-room schools is de- 
creasing. In 1919-20 there were 10,422 
one-room schools; in 1923-24 the number 
was 8,548. The rate of decrease has been 
about 375 per year. 


67. How many pupils are enrolled in one-room 
schools? 
Approximately 250,000. The 
number per teacher is 28. 
VI. TEACHERS 


68. How many teachers are there in the public 
schools? 


average 


69. How many of them are trained to teach? 


Sixty per cent of them are graduates of 
normal schools or colleges. Eighty per 
cent of them have had special training in 
methods of teaching. 


70. What training have the teachers had? 


118 teachers have Doctorate degrees 
976 teachers have Masters’ degrees 
6,336 teachers are college graduates 
2,955 teachers have completed two years 
of college work or the equivalent 
in a special school 
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21,299 teachers are normal school gradu- 


ates 
10,606 teachers are graduates of 4 year 
high schools 
3,271 teachers have attended high schools 
2,081 teachers are graduates of elemen- 
tary schools 
4,064 teachers have had other training 


71. What experience have the teachers in Penn- 
sylvania had? 


20,752 teachers in Pennsylvania have 
taught less than 5 years 
19,661 have taught from 5 to 15 years 
6,554 have taught from 15 to 25 years 
4,746 have taught more than twenty-five 
years 


72. What is the average length of service of 
teachers in Pennsylvania? 


About 8% years. 


73. How many teachers are trained in Penn- 
sylvania each year? 


7,333 students were enrolled in the State 
Normal Schools this past year. Of these 
2,675 were graduated in June. During the 
summer more than 25,000 teachers were 
enrolled in summer teacher training 
schools. 


74. Where are teachers trained in Pennsylvania? 


Kindergarten, elementary, junior high and 
rural teachers are trained at the 14 State 
Normal Schools in Pennsylvania at 
Bloomsburg, California, Clarion, Cheyney, 
East Stroudsburg, Edinboro, Indiana, 
Kutztown, Lock Haven, Mansfield, Millers- 
ville, Shippensburg, Slippery Rock and 
West Chester and in 2 city Normal Schools 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. High 
School teachers are trained at the 51 ac- 
credited colleges and universities through- 
out the State. 


75. How many new teachers are needed each 
year? 
Between 5,000 and 6,000. The average 
term of service is about 8% years and 
there are about 11% per cent replacements 
yearly. New teachers are needed to fill 


the new teaching positions and to replace: 


those who leave the State, retire or with- 
draw for other reasons. 


76. Where do other new teachers come from? 


Some are employed who do not meet the 
complete teacher training requirements. 
These are given emergency and partial 
certificates and are not entitled to as high 
a minimum salary as a teacher who has 
completed all the teacher training require- 
ments. Others come to Pennsylvania from 


other States and countries and if they are 
properly trained are certificated to teach 
in our public schools. 
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77. Are any religious or political tests required 
of school officials? 


“No religious or political tests or quali- 
fications shall be required of any director, 
visitor, superintendent, teacher or other 
official, appointee or employee in the pub- 
lic schools of this Commonwealth.” 
The sole qualifications of a teacher in 
Pennsylvania are: 

1. A good moral character 

2. A healthy body 

8. Age requirement—eighteen years 

4. Adequate scholarship and training 


78. What part of the teachers’ training is paid 
for by the State? 
The State pays about 54 per cent of the 
cost of training teachers in State Normal 
Schools. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
maintain their own Normal Schools. 


79. What salaries do Pennsylvania teachers re- 
ceive? 
The average salary of all teachers in 
Pennsylvania is $1,390. 
15,746 teachers receive less than $1,000 
per year 
26,574 eines receive between $1,000 
and $2,000 per year 
9,383 teachers receive more than $2,000 
per year 
80. Who pay the local district’s share of teach- 
ers’ salaries? 
The residents of each local district. A 
millage rate is levied upon owners of as- 
sessable real estate and personal property 
and in addition a per capita tax is levied 
upon each resident male and female of 
voting age. 


81. Where does the State’s share of teachers’ 
salaries come from? 
The State’s share is paid by taxes from 
corporations, inheritance taxes, licenses, 
fines and fees from counties and aid re- 
ceived from the Federal Government. 


82. Is there any additional source of the teach- 
ers’ salary money? 
In the case of vocational teachers, a por- 


tion of the salary is paid by the Federal 
Government. 


83. What is meant by tenure for teachers? 


Tenure for teachers means a guarantee 
of employment in return for satisfactory 
service. 


84. Should teachers have a life claim on thee 
positions? 
No. The basic reason for continuance in 
a position is satisfactory and efficient ser- 
vice. Teachers should not be removed for 
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petty or partisan reasons, nor should they 
be continued in service beyond their use- 
fulness. 


85. What is the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Fund? 


The “Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Fund” is an accumulated fund to be used 
for the salaries or pensions of superannu- 
ated or sick public school employes. 


86. Who are beneficiaries of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund? 


All employes of the public schools—teach- 
ers, administrators, engineers, janitors 
and clerks. 


87. What constitutes the retirement fund? 
The retirement fund is made up of 


1. Contributions by the teachers or em- 
ployes, 25 per cent 

2. Contributions by the school districts 
or employers, 25 per cent 

8. State appropriations, 50 per cent 


88. What is the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association? 


It is a voluntary organization of persons 
actively engaged in educational work in 
the State. Its purposes are 


1. To promote the general educational 
welfare of the State 

. To protect and advance the interests 
of its members 

. To foster professional zeal 

. To advance educational standards 

. To establish and maintain helpful, 
friendly relationships 


orc DO 


89. How large is the State Association? 
During the school year 1924-25, it had 
51,627 members. These members consti- 
tute 227 local branches which comprise 
every county, every independent school dis- 
trict, all of the 14 State Normal Schools 
and 30 of our colleges and universities. 


90. How does the Association keep in touch 
with its members? 


The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation owns, writes and publishes the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, which 
goes to each member of the Association 
monthly during the school year. 


91. Where are the Headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation? 


At 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, facing the State Capitol. 


VII. CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


92. What is a consolidated school? 


A consolidated school as defined by law 
is a school formed by uniting two or more 
public elementary schools with the grades 
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of other public schools which prior to such 
union were maintained in separate build- 
ings and after such union are maintained 

’ in one school organization taught by two 
or more teachers. 


93. What are the advantages of a consolidated 
school? 


A consolidated school makes possible a 
better gradation of pupils, more minutes 
of instruction per individual child and a 
more diversified course of study. In ad- 
dition it is likely to result in a lessened 
cost per pupil for teachers and buildings. 


94. How many consolidated schools are there in 
Pennsylvania? 


423 


95. How much money is paid for the transpor- 
tation of pupils to consolidated schools in 
Pennsylvania? 


1923-24, $769,219.37 
Of this amount the State paid $333,289.98 


96. How many pupils are transported to con- 
solidated schools? 


1923-24, 20,676 


97. Are school districts ever compelled to con- 
solidate schools? 


No. 


VIII. EXTENSION EDUCATION 


98. What types of education are provided for 
men and women? 


Instruction in any subject taught in the 
elementary or secondary schools of a 
school district, English and citizenship for 
immigrants and native illiterates, special 
courses of instruction for which there is 
a demand, university and normal school 
extension courses and increased school li- 
brary and public library service. 


9S. Must local boards of school directors pro- 
vide extension education for adults? 


Instruction in any day-school course of 
study in any school district, in English and 
citizenship for immigrants and native il- 
literates and in citizenship for adults is 
mandatory upon written application to any 
board of school directors signed by twenty 
or more residents above school age. In- 
struction in other subjects is optional with 
the board of school directors. 


100. When are schools for adults in session? 


Extension classes for residents above 
school age may be maintained at any time 
during any day or night not in conflict 
with regular day-school activities, except- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 
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101. Is school credit given for night school 
classes? 


Yes. If day-school courses of study are 
given in night schools, full credit towards 
graduation must be given when the course 
is satisfactorily completed. 


102. Is it possible to secure a regular day- 

school diploma. from elementary, junior high or 

senior high schools by attending night schools? 
Yes. Whenever the requirements for 
graduation from any day-school are ful- 
filled by satisfactory completion of the re- 
quired courses by attendance at night 
schools, the regular diploma for that school 
shall be awarded. 


103. How many illiterates are there in Penn- 

sylvania? 
According to the 1920 Census Report there 
were 258,812 foreign born white illiter- 
ates, 38,870 native white illiterates and 
14,645 negro illiterates, making a total of 
312,699 illiterates within the Common- 
wealth. 


104. How many foreign-born residents of Penn- 
sylvania are unable to speak the English lan- 
guage? 
The Census Report of 1920 shows 162,240 
foreign-born white residents ten years of 
age and over within the Commonwealth, 
who are wholly unable to speak English. 


105. How many foreign-born residents of Penn- 
sylvania are not naturalized? 


The Census Report of 1920 shows 708,743 
foreign-born residents within the Com- 
monwealth, who are twenty-one years of 
age and over, who have not been natural- 
ized. 


106. Under what jurisdiction are extension 
classes for adults? 


Extension classes for adults were estab- 
lished, by act of the 1925 Assembly as an 
integral part of public instruction 
throughout the Commonwealth. As such, 
they are under the jurisdiction of local 
boards of school directors. 


107. Who pays for extension classes for legally 

employed minors and adults? 
The school district pays for extension in- 
struction of adults as for any other pub- 
lic instruction under its jurisdiction. The 
General Assembly of 1925 enacted legis- 
lation to pay part of the cost of such in- 
struction through State appropriations. 


IX. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


108. What does vocational education include? 


Vocational education embraces the fol- 
lowing major fields: agricultural educa- 
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tion, continuation education, commercial 
education, home economics education and 
trade and industrial education. 


109. What financial assistance does the State 
give to districts maintaining approved vocational 
instruction? 


A special subsidy of from 25 to 55 per cent 
of the salary for day teachers in addition 
to general aid under the Edmonds Act. 


110. Is vocational education receiving national 
recognition? 


Yes. The Smith-Hughes Vocational Act 
providing for co-operation between the 
Nation and the State was passed by the 
Federal government in 1917. Since then 
every State in the Union has made voca- 
tional education a part of its public school 
program. 


During the last seven years enrollment in 
vocational education has increased more 
than 700 per cent. 


111. What is meant by vocational industrial edu- 
cation? 


Those forms of vocational education that 
prepare persons -in a definite way for 
trade or industrial occupations, or that 
give such training to employed persons 
who want to extend their occupational 
knowledge or skill. 


112. For whom may industrial classes be organ- 
ized? 

1. Young persons attending day-schools 

2. Employed persons, male and female in 

part-time classes, such as slack-sea- 

son or Saturday classes, also in 


evening classes (for persons over 
16) 


113. What trades or occupational courses are 
being taught? 
Such trades as machine trades, foundry 
trades, building trades, mining, electrical 
trades, trowel trades, plumbing and steam 
fitting trades, printing trades, automobile 
trades and others. 


114. How much time must be devoted to shop 
work in a day vocational industrial course? 


Half time, usually 15 hours per week. 


115. How many boys and girls are enrolled in 
continuation schools? 


41,973. 


116. How many hours a week must a boy or 
girl who is employed attend school? 
Eight hours a week of attendance in a 


continuation school is required of employ- 
ed minors, ages of fourteen to sixteen. 
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117. Can anything worth while be accomplished 
in eight hours? 


Can anything worth while be accomplish- 
ed in one hour of Sunday School or one 
hour of Church, two hours of night school, 
correspondence schools, etc.? The reply is 
“Yes, decidedly so.” This also applies to 
eight hours in a continuation school. Edu- 
cation should be a continuous process. In- 
telligent use of eight hours of directly ap- 
plied instruction is bound to be of great 
value. 


118. How does the State protect boys and girls 
who are employed? 


By restricting their hours of labor and 
regulating certain conditions of their em- 
ployment; by requiring employment cer- 
tificates for certain minors; by providing 
that the Industrial Board shall under cer- 
tain conditions determine and declare 
whether certain occupations are within 
the prohibition of the Child Labor Act; 
by requiring that minors between the ages 
of fourteen to sixteen shall during the 
period of their employment attend the con- 
tinuation school for eight hours a week. 


119. What do the schools do for boys and girls 
already at work? 


Review and emphasize education as it ap- 
plies to their particular needs; help them 
to analyze their jobs, present and future; 
prepare them for better jobs; provide 
guidance, vocational, moral and physical. 
It would be most unfortunate if further 
opportunities for education were denied 
working boys and girls. 

120. Is it right for a school board to spend 

money for the education of legally employed 

minors and for adults? 
The employed minor or the adult who has 
not received his appropriate share of in- 
struction at public expense, has a moral 
right to demand that it be given to him. 
More than this, he has a moral right to 
demand that it be given him at a time 
during the day or night when he can take 
advantage of it. 


121. What is the purpose of agricultural edu- 
cation? 
To train the boys for the vocation of 
farming. 
122. What progress has vocational agriculture 
made in Pennsylvania? 


During the past ten years the number of 
centers where vocational agriculture is 
taught as a part of the regular school cur- 
riculum has increased from 24 to 129. 


123. What subjects are taught boys who are 
studying to become farmers? 


Boys enrolled in agricultural courses re- 
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ceive instruction in general education 
subjects, such as English, biology, history, 
ete. half of the school day. The other 
half of the day is spent in studying voca- 
tional subjects such as poultry, husbandry, 
dairying, vegetable gardening, farm crops, 
farm shop, etc. 


124. Can future farmers be trained in schools? 


Yes. The agricultural subjects studied in 
school are only part of the vocational 
training received by those enrolled in 
agricultural courses. In addition each 
boy does at least six months of practical 
farm work on the home farm under the 
supervision of his agricultural teacher. In 
1923-24 the total income from such prac- 
tical work called “projects,” which were 
completed by 1,536 boys, totaled $101,581. 
Five out of every eight boys who have 
taken one or more years of vocational ag- 
riculture in Pennsylvania are engaged in 
agricultural occupations. 


125. What is meant by vocational home eco- 
nomics? 
Vocational education which has for its 
controlling purpose the fitting of girls and 
women for efficient service and for useful 
and profitable employment in the occupa- 
tions and in the management of the home. 


126. What does home economics education in- 
clude? 


a. The home and family—Care and man- 
agement of the home, selection, plan- 
ning and furnishing of the home. The 
family. 


b. Food—Meal planning, selection, pur- 
chase, preparation and service. Food 
care, preservation and storage. Food 
industries. 


ce. Clothing—Selection and purchase of 
ready-made articles and garments, 
care, repair, renovation and remodel- 
ling of articles and garments, selec- 
tion and purchase of materials, plan- 
ning and construction of articles and 
garments. Clothing and textile in- 
dustries. The art, science and physi- 
cal skill used in these major fields. 


127. For whom should home economics educa- 
tion be available? 


According to the census of 1920, there are 
2,429,854 girls and women in Pennsylva- 
nia between the ages of 10 and 45. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of these are now 
in charge of homes or will in the future 
assume the full or part responsibility in 
the vocation of home making. 


A well-managed home is a basic essential 
in our American democracy. Education 
contributing directly to the solution of the 
problems of home management should be 
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available to every girl or woman who 
has assumed home-making  responsibili- 
ties. 


128. What types of home economics schools and 
classes are provided under public auspices? 
All-day, part-time and evening. Part-time 


and evening classes are for girls and 
women over 14 years of age. 


X. HEALTH 


129. What provision is made to protect the 
health of school children? 


a. Health instruction is a required subject 
in all public schools. 


b. School authorities more and more are 
providing equipment and grounds for 
games and athletic contests. 


ce. Standards of heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion and disposal of waste are re- 
quired by law. 


d. Examination of all school children is 
made annually by registered physi- 
cians to determine physical defects. 


130. What percentage of the pupils are defective 
as shown by medical inspection? 


75.1 per cent. 


131. What are the common physical defects of 
children as shown by medical inspection? 


In fourth class districts 1921-22 


Defective vision .......... 16.7 per cent 
Defective hearing ........ 1.4 per cent 
Defective nasal breathing.. 5.2 per cent 
Defective teeth .......... 56.4 per cent 
Enlarged cervical glands.. 5.3 per cent 
Enlarged tonsils ......... 30.6 per cent 
Other defects ......5..5. .9 per cent 
41.4 per cent have two or more physical 


defects 


132. Of what value is health instruction? 


It teaches the formation of good health 
habits which should reduce and prevent 
—— large percentages of physical de- 
ects. 


133. What provisions are made in the School 
Law regarding fire drills? 
The School Law provides that fire drills 


shall be conducted not less than once a 
month. Such drills tend to develop a 


proper sense of the dangers from fire and 
establish habits of self-control in unex- 
pected emergencies. 
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XI. TRANSPORTATION 


134. How are children transported to school? 
a. By vehicles drawn by horses 
b. By motor busses 


ce. By trolleys, railroads and other public 
conveyances 


135. What is the average cost of transportation 
per child per day? 


Twenty-four cents ($.24). 


136. What part of the cost of transportation 
does the State pay? 


The State pays a proportionate share of 
the cost of transportation. This aid may 
be 50 per cent, 60-per cent or 75 per cent 
of the transportation cost depending upon 
the wealth of the district. The total 
amount that can be received is limited to 
$3,000 in the 50 per cent group and to 
$4,000 in the 60 and 75 per cent group. 


XII. ATTENDANCE 


137. Who must attend school? 


All children between the ages of 8 and 
16 must attend school unless they are ex- 
cused from attendance under provisions 
of the School Code. 


138. Should every pupil of school age who is 
physically fit be required to attend school? 


Yes. It is the right of every child to re- 
ceive all the education possible provided 
for him in the public schools. 


139. Is it important that pupils attend school 
regularly? 
Yes, for the following reasons: 


a. To maintain interest in school work, 
the sequence of the lessons must not 
be broken 


b. To avoid failure, discouragement and 


retardation, the pupil should ad- 
vance steadily with his class 


140. Why should pupils be prompt in reaching 
school in the morning? 

a. To form the habit of promptness 

b. To conform to a group requirement 


c. To give each one a fair chance at the 
day’s work 
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XIII. CURRICULUM 


141. What subjects are required to be taught 
in the elementary schools? 


English including spelling, reading and 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history of 
the United States and of Pennsylvania, 
civics including loyalty to the State and 
National Government, training in safety 
first methods, and the humane treatment 
of birds and animals, health including 
physical training and physiology, music, 
art. Other subjects may be taught as 
designated by the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 


142. What subjects may a pupil study in the 
high schools? 


English, social studies including history, 
science, mathematics and health instruc- 
tion are considered required studies. In 
addition where teachers and equipment are 
available high school students may pur- 
sue courses in foreign languages, advanced 
mathematics and sciences, industrial, com- 
mercial, home economics and other voca- 
tional courses. 


143. Should boys and girls plan to graduate 
from high school? 


Yes. Many vocations and professions now 
require graduation from a four-year high 
school as a requirement to permit entrance 
to the vocation or profession. One cannot 
become a lawyer, a teacher, a dentist, a 
nurse, a physician, a horse doctor, a civil 
engineer, a mechanical engineer, a gradu- 
ate of West Point or Annapolis or one of 
many other important vocations unless he 
has the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation. In addition more than fifty dif- 
ferent lines for mechanics are closed to 
boys who have not graduated from high 
school. 


144. Are school children taught non-essentials? 
No. Every subject taught in the public 
schools is contributory to the development 
of the child as an individual or to his needs 
as a useful citizen. 


XIV. SPECIAL EDUCATION 


145. Does the State aid in the instruction of 

blind and deaf children? 
Yes. The State pays 75 per cent of the 
cost of education of children placed in 
special institutions for the blind and the 
deaf. The Legislature of 1925 appropri- 
ated $1,224,000 for use for such special 
education during the next two years. 


146. What provision is made for the education 
of handicapped children? 


Children who are either mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped may receive special in- 
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struction in special classes. The Legisla- 
ture of 1925 appropriated $684,000 for this 
work during the next two years. 


XV. HIGH SCHOOLS 


147. How many high schools are there in Penn- 
sylvania? 
1,004 as follows 
574 four year high schools 
232 three-year high schools 
198 two year high schools 


148. How many pupils attend these high 
schools? 


226,286. 


149. What per cent is the high school enroll- 
ment of the total school enrollment? 


Approximately 12 per cent. 


150. Is attendance. at high schools increasing? 


Yes. In Pennsylvania high school attend- 
ance has increased 411 per cent since 1910. 
In the United States attendance at high 
— has increased 397 per cent since 
1910. 


151. How many pupils of high school age (14-17 
inclusive) are not attending school? 


269,903. That is to say, less than half of 
the youth of Pennsylvania, of high school 
age, are enrolled in high schools. 


152. How many pupils graduate from these high 
schools yearly? 
Approximately 35,000. 


153. How many one-teacher and two-teacher 
high schools are there in Pennsylvania? 


One-teacher—119 
Two-teacher—196. 


154. What becomes of the graduates after they 
leave school? 


per cent enter higher grades of high 
schools 

per cent enter colleges of liberal arts 

per cent enter dental schools 

per cent enter engineering 
technical schools 

per cent enter normal schools 

per cent enter schools for nurses 

per cent enter commercial schools 

per cent enter schools of pharmacy 

per cent enter other higher institu- 
tions 

per cent engage in store and 
work 

per cent engage in farming 

per cent engage in factory work and 
trades 

9 per cent remain in the home 

11 per cent engage in other activities 
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One Needed Curricular Change in Many 
Schools 


WALTER A. GEESEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Sunbury, Pa. 


\ N YOULD you patronize a restaurant 
where the proprietor insists that you 

order lobster when you want ham 

and eggs? That, says Superintendent Geesey, 
is comparable to what our schools are do- 
ing. They are insisting that children fol- 
low a formal academic course or a sci- 
entific course or a commercial course when 
many of these children are bound by situation, 
circumstances or aptitude to enter industrial 
work. The result is that, realizing the ina- 
bility of the schools to meet their life needs, 
a great majority of this group of students 
leave school at the compulsory age limit and 
enter factories, stores and shops as unskilled 
laborers on an underpaid wage scale. He says: 


Never in our history have we needed an edu- 
cation and training of both hand and mind 
as we do today. Our children must be trained 
to meet the practical needs of life. They need 
to be able to perform manual operations in- 
telligently and with some degree of skill just 
as much as they need cultural training and 
scientific experience. The legitimate place 
where they shall receive this training is in our 
public schools. If we fail to give it we are 
not doing our duty, as taxpayers and Boards 
of Education, by all the pupils dependent upon 
us. Schools neglecting the utilitarian and vo- 
cational elements in their curricula must nec- 
essarily cater only to the needs of a limited 
number of their students. In this they digress 
from the main idea of public education which 
is intended for the masses and not for a fa- 
vored few. 

If our public schools are properly to perform 
their function we must include in our cur- 
ricula those courses which meet the present 
needs of our people. We cannot expect pupils 
to remain in school and complete our High 
School Course if we so limit it that it does 
not offer the work they need. We have no 
more right to force upon all pupils the so 
ealled purely cultural or the commercial 
‘whether they have aptitudes and _ abilities 
along these lines or not, than would the res- 
taurateur have the right to force upon us a 
lobster salad just because that was his own 
favorite dish when what we wanted was ham 
and eggs. That we are to a great measure 
responsible for these thousands of boys and 
girls who do not complete their education, 
that we are meeting the needs of a few and 
not of the many are serious indictments against 
our schools. And the worst of it is that we re- 
alize the indictments are true. Many of our 
schools must right about face, meet the con- 


ditions of life as they are today and so change 
their curricula that they keep pace with the 
demands of the times if they are going to offer 
equivalent educational advantages to all pu- 
pils, to those having special aptitudes for 
crafts and trades as well as to those of sci- 
entific, commercial or professional bent. In 
short, Vocational Guidance must be given its 
proper and rightful place in our public school 
curricula. 


Mr. Geesey points out that statistics indi- 
cate that schools providing vocational courses 
have a much smaller percentage of loss at the 
end of the compulsory school periods than do 
those having no such courses. He urges the 
importance of a period of orientation in which 
pupils may determine their fitness for specific 
occupations. This period should come early 
enough to prevent the severing of school con- 
nections when the limit of compulsory school 
age is reached. The general shop offers such 
a period of orientation. 

In discussing the relation of the utilitarian 


courses to the cultural courses, Mr. Geesey 
makes clear that 


It never was the aim or ambition of the ad- 
vocates of vocational training in our schools to 
have this course supplant or in any way inter- 
fere with the older cultural courses. These 
courses should supplement each other. Indus- 
trial training without the culture of the past 
as revealed in history, English, etc., loses much 
of its value just as study without any outlet 
for expression produces an education which 
will not fully function in everyday life. We 
have no desire to commercialize culture. In- 
stead we expect our public schools to elevate 
industry. Academic and vocational training 
articulated will help both thought and ex- 
pression. We want no less head work in our 
schools, but what we do need is more hand 
work. Our school problem today is industrial 
as well as academic. We cannot change the 
trend of the times, but we can change our cur- 
ricula so that along with the cultural, our 
school training will exalt the dignity of labor, 
will fit our pupils to meet the demand for ac- 
curate and skillful work, will train them to 
apply themselves to the problems in hand, 
will establish in them habits of industry and 
will through this period of orientation give 
them the chance to discover their special niches 
in life so that they may render the best service 
to the world. For after all that is the end and 
aim of education and the best educated man is 
he who renders the greatest service to man- 
kind. 
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John Piersol McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, will cele- 
brate his eighty-eighth birthday on October 9. 

Dr. McCaskey was born on a farm near 
Gordonville, Lancaster County. He entered 
the Boys’ High School in Lancaster in 1850. 
Five years later he became a teacher in the 
Boys’ High School and ten years later be- 
came its principal, a position which he held 
until June 7, 1906. In 1872, Franklin and 
Marshall College conferred upon him the de- 
gree Master of Arts and in 1881 that of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. 

Dr. McCaskey joined the P. S. E. A. in 1855 
and has been identi- 


Dr. McCaskey’s Birthday Anniversary 


“Fill the memory with good thoughts in 
their best expression, and we are educating 
toward the possibility of high companionship 
with the elect souls of the ages; we are edu- 
cating the growing boy and girl to feel the 
force of beauty of lines like these: 

‘Long I followed happy guides, 

I could never reach their sides, 

...-No speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails, 

On and away their hasting feet 

Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 

Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face.’ 


“It is a very shallow 





fied with it for seventy a 
years. From 1866 to r 
1921, with the excep- ; 
tion of one year, he 
was secretary of the 
Association and assist- 
ant editor or editor 
of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

In 1921, Dr. McCas- 
key sold the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
to the P. S. E. A., con- 
tinuing to express his 
goodwill and_ interest 
in the Association as 
its editor emeritus. 

Among Dr. McCas- 
key’s literary services 
in the cause of educa- 
tion are the Treasury 
of Favorite Songs in 
three volumes, the Lin- 
coln Literary Collection 
and the Lincaln Art 
Series. 

Now at the ripe age 
of eighty-eight Dr. Mc- 
Caskey has compiled a 
new book. Looking 
back over many years 








soul that can repeat 
these fine things again 
and again, and _ yet 
again, and get nothing 
of suggestion or enjoy- 
ment, nor any gain in 
taste or style or vocab- 
ulary. Physically we 
eat and live from day 
to day. It is in accord 
with the law of our be- 
ing, and we eat such 
food as may be within 
our means or within 
our reach. There are, 
it is true, vast millions 
of human beires who 
have little choice as to 
what they shall eat or 
drink, but are pinched 
and starved through 
all their lives; and we 
are told of people in the 
valley of the Orinoco 
who eat the very clay 
as a part of their daily 
food. It is a pitiful 
story. Intellectually 
and spiritually many 
men do as badly and 
even worse in their 








of experience as an 
educator, he has chosen 
those selections of lit- 
erature and music which he deems especially 
inspirational and fitting for young people and 
picking and choosing with the real connois- 
seur’s ability he has made a collection which 
is without doubt most worth while. 

In congratulating Dr. McCaskey on the oc- 
casion of his eighty-eighth birthday, October 
9, the JOURNAL quotes from “That Finest Lux- 
be written by Dr. McCaskey for his new 

ook: 

_ “President Eliot speaks of the teacher’s abil- 
ity to give some brief glimpse of the wondrous 
loveliness of nature and her laws, some slight 
touch of inspiration from the words and deeds 
of the world’s wisest and bravest men as ‘that 
finest luxury, to do some perpetual good in 
the world.’ Well might these noble words be 
emblazoned in letters of gold in every school- 
room and hall of learning throughout the world. 


JOHN PIERSOL McCASKEY 
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frightful poverty. How 
is it with us? How is it 
with our pupils? The 
old prophet, we are told, ate of the food the 
angel gave, and ‘went in the strength of that 
meat forty days.’ Cost what it may, let us 
find it—and share it with others—if we can, 
this angels’ food. It is Lowell, I think, who 
says, ‘Literature introduces us to the company 
of saint and sage. It enables us to see with 
the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, 
and listen to the sweetest voices of all times.’ 

“Does the pupil see all the meaning or 
beauty or grandeur in the lines, the paragraph 
or poem? Do you? Does anybody, if it be 
the work of a master, or of the deep things of 
the spirit? ‘From less to more’ is the law of 
growth.” 





My boy, when you are past seventy, don’t 
forget to cultivate a garden. It is all expecta- 
tion.—Joseph Jefferson. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Abstracted from an article in the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger, June 17, written by 
Bruce M. Watson, managing director of the 
Public Education and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania. 

The most important governmental function 
in Philadelphia or in any other city is that of 
public education. 

“The school takes the child perforce at 8 
years and doesn’t relinquish its hold until he 
is 14 and through the sixth grade. If Johnny 
in Philadelphia does not present himself regu- 
larly for instruction, Mr. Henry J. Gideon 
and his attendance officers invade the home and 
require an explanation. When he reaches the 
school, Superintendent Broome tells him what 
he must learn and his teacher helps him to 
learn it. 

“But towering over all is the Board of Pub- 
lic Education, the policy-determining body, 
possessing enormous power of discretion; in- 
dependent of every other official body of the 
city or State; governed only by the State 
law. It prescribes the course of study, locates 
and builds the schoolhouses, buys and sells 
real estate, selects and buys textbooks, employs 
and pays the teachers, principals, clerks, jani« 
tors, nurses and all other school employes, pre« 
scribes salaries and fixes the school tax rate, 
subject only to the general limitations of the 
school code. 

“By what method are they chosen—these 
fifteen men and women weighted with this 
heavy responsibility and clothed with such 
power over the child, the family destiny and 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook? They are chosen 
by another body of fifteen—the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas—sitting in secret ses- 
sion, with little or no knowledge on the part 
of the general public in regard to the candi- 
dates under consideration or the way any 
Judge votes, and with no redress in case of an 
unhappy choice. These Judges are elected for 
terms of ten years and they choose school di- 
rectors tor the term of six years, which by 
tradition becomes a life term for those who re- 
main regular. 

“What has been the result of this system? 
Some splendid appointments, some very poor 
ones. There have been times when the Judges 
seemed to choose men and women of highest 
standing in the community, innocent of the 
slightest taint of political ambition or follow- 
ing. These have been an honor to the city and 
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a blessing to the boys and girls under their 
care. There have been other choices which can 
hardly be explained on any theory but that of 
political or personal favor. 

“Of the 2,595 school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania only two, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
have appointive school boards. In all the oth- 
ers school directors are elected by popular 
vote. 

“My purpose at present is not to argue for 
an elective school board in Philadelphia, but 
to set forth certain facts and invite the thought 
of our citizens concerning possible immediate 
remedies. 

“Suppose the Board of Judges should take 
the public into its confidence and invite sug- 
gestions from citizens generally in regard to 
available material for appointment. Suppose 
a standing public list of all these suggestions 
should be maintained with information con- 
cerning the preparation, experience and per- 
sonality of each which make him specially 
qualified for this public service. And then, 
when a vacancy is to be filled, let the voting be 
public, with an opportunity for any citizen to 
speak in behalf of any candidate on the list. 

“Such a procedure would project an ele- 
ment of democracy into the performance of a 
duty laid upon the Judges by a most undemo- 
cratic provision of the school law; would ap- 
peal to the American desire for fair play and 
an ‘opportunity to be heard;’ and, most im- 
portant of all, would afford- some _ security 
against the choice of a five-caliber man for a 
seventy-five caliber position. 

“One other consideration is of scarcely less 
importance in the success of any scheme of 
choosing school boards, particularly the one 
under discussion, namely, such a high sense of 
public duty on the part of any man or woman 
upon whom the honor of a choice might fall 
as to insure acceptance of the appointment. 
The whole theory of appointment by the Judges 
is based upon the supposition that persons of 
greatest fitness and highest standing in the 
community will be more likely to accept this 
honor at the hands of the Judges than to seek 
it at the polls. 

“The plan fails absolutely if either the 
Judges fall short of the highest mark in mak- 
ing their selection or if appointments are so 
made as to engender distrust among the peo- 
ple, or if those most fit for the office fail to 
regard the appointment as an imperative and 
undeclinable call to public service.” 
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Clarion State Normal School Rural School 
Library Service 


JANET E. HILEMAN 
Librarian, Clarion State Normal School 


EDITORIAL NoTE.—The plan and practice of sending carefully selected collections of 
from the Normal School to the rural schools in the Normal School district is in line pe 
policy of considering the State Normal Schools as strategic educational centers to which 
graduates of the schools should turn for help and advice. The plan of supplying Box Li- 
braries to rural schools from the Normal Schools began about four years ago when the 
Keystone State Normal School sent the first collection. Since then, similar collections of books 
have been sent from the Shippensburg, Clarion, Slippery Rock, California and Edinboro State 





Normal Schools. 


The Bloomsburg State Normal School last year raised funds for this library extension 
work through concerts which were given by the Glee Club of the school. The students of the 
Millersville State Normal School this past summer carried on quite an extensive campaign for 


the establishment of at least ten Box Libraries. 


The Clarion Normal School has the largest 


number of libraries and has developed this work farther than has any school in the State. 


ITH the opening of the 1925-26 school 
\ \ year, the Clarion State Normal 
School will render to the rural 
schools of its district a very distinct library 
service. One hundred Box Libraries will be 
lent to the one-teacher schools. Children liv- 
ing in districts that do not have libraries will 
have access to four thousand carefully selected 
juvenile books. To Principal Clyde C. Green is 
due this vision of making a normal school func- 
tion as the library force of a district. 


In Clarion County alone 4,000 children at- 
tend one-room schools. Many children in these 
rural districts receive eight years of element- 
ary education with no books except their school 
texts. One winter morning two boys walked 
three miles to the Normal School to borrow a 
copy of “The Man Without a Country” to 
read for their eighth grade examination. From 
these schools many students come to the Nor- 
mal to take their training for teaching. Their 
lack of background in literature makes it 
difficult for them to come up to standards in 
the English requirements for graduation. The 
student body of a normal school is the educa- 
tional product of the public school system of 
the district—and its future hope, for the 
graduates go back to teach in the system and 
the circle is completed. 


In March, 1923, Box Libraries were lent to 
ten rural schools. The demand for these justi- 
fied the increasing of the book supply. The 
make-up of these little libraries is a unit of 
forty books selected as a nucleus, a balanced 
library for an ungraded school. Ten units 
are used as the basis of selection, making four 


hundred titles, so that a school may have a 
different collection of books twice a year for 
five years. This covers the reading period of 
the elementary school child. No charge is 
made for these books except for transportation. 


The young teachers in the one-room schools 
are awakening to the value of these Box Li- 
braries. One enthusiastic letter sums up the 
whole story. “The boys and girls read stories 
at noon hour on stormy days and enjoyed it 
very much. The books were very useful in 
language work, in history and geography work 
and for supplementary reading. We could not 
get along now without a library and hope we 
may borrow two this year.” Another teacher 
wrote, “I had twenty-seven pupils in all grades 
and these books enabled all except four to get 
the reading certificate offered by the county 
superintendent.” 


Occasional letters come from the children. 
The department of physical education might 
be interested in the following expression of 
opinion from a seventh grade girl: “‘The 
Eight Cousins’ is my favorite book because it 
shows that good, wholesome food and plenty 
of exercise will develop a strong and healthy 
body.” 


To use the above phraseology, the Clarion 
State Normal School hopes that good, whole- 
some stories and plenty of good books will 
develop strong and healthy minds in these chil- 
dren of our rural districts. We hope that some 
of these children will train for teaching with 
a knowledge of the classics and reading habits 
that shall constantly enlarge their own field 
of knowledge. 





Worth-While High School Commencements 


ID you read Harry C. McKown’s article 

D entitled “Commencement: Uses and 

Misuses” which appeared in the May 

number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 

NAL, p. 581? It treated the problem of mak- 

ing the commencement program worth while in 

such an able manner that it was a privilege to 
publish it. 


And now, almost before that article has 
had time to bear fruit, we receive accounts of 
two splendid commencement programs. These 
are so suggestive as to what a high school com- 
mencement program should be that we are 
summarizing them here that they may help 
others in planning commencement programs 
for next spring. 


Commencement at the Westmont Upper Yoder 
High School, Johnstown 

The Westmont Upper Yoder High School, 
Johnstown, of which Matilda Krebs is princi- 
pal, chose as its commencement theme “The 
Origin and Development of Drama,” a sub- 
ject which should arouse immediate interest 
among high school students. 


After a prologue in which a student explain- 
ed the purpose of the program, the different 
periods of the drama were each discussed by 
a graduating student. After each discussion 
a scene from a play, illustrative of the period, 
was presented. 


Two early primitive songs were followed by 
a discussion of early Greek drama, illustrated 
by a scene from “Antigone.” “Comus” was 
presented as typical of Early English Drama. 
A scene from “Merchant of Venice” illustrated 
Elizabethan Drama and a scene from “The 
Rivals” was presented as typical of Eighteenth 
Century Drama. Booth Tarkington’s “Inti- 
mate Strangers” was used as a representative 
contemporary play. 


Of course such a program meant work, but 
it was work that everyone enjoyed. The pro- 
gram became a school project, everybody glad- 
ly lending assistance. Lucille Flesher, Eng- 
lish Instructor, directed the work and Mrs. 
Harris, Director of Art, supervised the paint- 
ing of the scenery. 


Doylestown High School Seniors Survey 
“Excuses for Tardiness and Absence” 


Last year Doylestown High School seniors 


prepared an interesting commencement pro- 
gram based on a survey of “Study Habits” 
(October, 1924, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, p. 91). In June, 1925, the seniors pre- 
sented at their commencement exercises a 
“Study of Excuses for Tardiness and Absence” 
covering a period of four years. Detailed 
analysis of 2,591 excuses for tardiness and 
8,114 excuses for absence given in the last two 
years resulted in interesting and worth-while 
conclusions. It is highly probable that moth- 
ers and fathers attending that commencement 
went home with a better understanding of the 
school’s attitude toward tardiness and absence 
and a firmer resolution to reduce the “parental 
neglect” percentage to a minimum. 


Three speakers summarized this research 
work. The first speaker, Jane Kohler, intro- 
duced the study by an explanation of its “Pur- 
pose and Method.” Harry Kohler, discussing 
the subject of “Tardiness,”’ brought out the 
facts, (1) That in spite of adverse conditions 
the rural student is almost as punctual as the 
town student; (2) That over fifty per cent of 
the tardiness could be prevented by proper 
parental control and by the students taking a 
proper pride in the matter; (3) That seventy- 
five per cent of the cases of tardiness are in- 
excusable; (4) That most of the cases of tardi- 
ness are contributed by a very small percent- 
age of the student body and (5) That the high 
school with half the enrollment of the grades 
has three times as much tardiness. 


Alice Hennessy reported on the study of 
“Absence.” Illness, working, “out-of-town,” 
bad roads and bad weather were the five lead- 
ing excuses for absence. In the four-year 
period, 9,489 days, the equivalent of forty- 
seven school years of time for one student, 
were missed by high school students. One- 
eighth of the total absences were lost without 
urgent reason—cases of “parental neglect.” 


Another interesting feature of the Doyles- 
town commencement was the establishing of 
“The Class of 1925 Scholarship Award.” The 
class earned and saved in its four high school 
years the sum of $500. The proceeds of the 
amount, properly invested, is to be awarded 
annually at commencement time to the mem- 
ber of the senior class whose general scholar- 
ship is the highest. 
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CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. ” 








Students in the Wilkes-Barre High School dramatize Comus and The Canterbury Pilgrims 





Literary Project in Wilkes-Barre High School 


TABARD INN, suggested by the fa- 

mous Tabard Inn in which Chaucer 
assembled his Canterbury Pilgrims, 

was erected last May in the gymnasium of the 
Wilkes-Barre High School through the joint 
efforts of the Departments of English, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Manual Training and Art. 
Just as Chaucer made that old Tabard Inn 
the background for the Pilgrims’ Canterbury 
Tales, so the high school students made this 
1925 Tabard Inn a background for the classics 
with which they have become familiar in their 
high school work. Each classic was assigned 
a booth from the many which were so ingeni- 
ously constructed that the whole resembled 
The Tabard. Students from various English 
classes represented the leading characters of 
each classic and were grouped in the booth 
assigned. Student speakers informed visitors 

















The Reconstructed Tabard Inn 





as to the significance of each tale. Among the 
many tales thus represented were: The Can- 
terbury -Pilgrims, Comus, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Silas Marner, Treasure Island, Sir Roger 
de Coverly Papers, The Sketch Book, As You 
Like It, Macbeth and Old Ballads. 














Groups of students depicting Macbeth, Sohrab 
and Rustum and Old Ballads 


The Tabard was open several afternoons 
and evenings. Students and teachers of the 
city’s public and parochial schools and teachers 
from Scranton and other neighboring towns 
visited the Inn. 

All of the English teachers and classes took 
part in the project which was directed by 
Marion A. Sturdevant, head of the English 
department, assisted by George F. Hutter, 
Manual Training; Henry C. Booth, Mechani- 
cal Drawing; and Anna Good Stahl, Art. 














Some Things We Have Learned Concerning 
the Delinquent 


EARLE D. BRUNER 
Superintendent of George Junior Republic of Western Pennsylvania, Grove City, Pa. 


Ep1iTor1AL Note: Earle D. Bruner, superintendent of the George Junior Republic of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, has contributed more perhaps than any other person to the success of the 
little Republic, situated a short distance from Grove City. Here he has lived in a miniature 


community, like unto a large republic in all respects and essentials—chapel, school, 
even a_ jail—helping boys and girls to a better understanding of 


tory homes, courthouse, 


dormi- 


good citizenship. Within the last two years boys and girls whom mental and psychological 


tests have proved incurable are not admitted to the Republic. 


The result has been a great 


advance in the organization and development of the George Junior Republic. 

During the past summer Mr. Bruner made a lecture tour into the West, speaking at 
state colleges, universities and normal schools on that subject on which he is an admitted 
authority: the disciplining of the incorrigible boy and girl. 


HERE is no more complex study than 
that of behavior and when one con- 
siders the study of the behavior of the 

abnormal mind, it becomes a great deal more 
complex. 

This article deals with facts rather than 
theories and it is only after fourteen years of 
careful study and experiment with almost one 
thousand delinquent boys and girls that the 
writer feels justified and sure enough of his 
ground to attempt to place before the public 
an account of some of these experiments and 
results. 


Some twenty-five years ago we found this 
definition: “Psychology is a study of the 
mind.” Today we are more apt to see it de- 
fined as the study of behavior and the latter 
definition is much the better. I wish to 
acknowledge the great debt I owe both to the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist, without 
whose help and advice our work would be ham- 
pered and incomplete. 


The defective delinquent constitutes one of 
the saddest phases of, our society and yet one 
that is a constant menace to the community in 
which he resides. He has not the ability to 
know the pleasure which comes only from right 
living. He has not the intelligence to under- 
stand the value of having accomplished some- 
thing. He cannot acquire the knowledge or 
learn how to adapt himself in his ethical re-, 
lation to society and yet he has enough ability, 
intelligence and knowledge to suffer the hu- 
miliation and punishment of the wrong doer. 
His case is most pitiable yet it scarcely can 
be hoped that he ever will be able to have 
placed before him the right of self-determina- 
tion. Fate has robbed him of his heritage, the 
right of self-government. Intelligence and a 
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conscience are necessary in any republic or free 
government. The defective delinquent lacks 
one or the other and sometimes both, and, as 
such, is never likely to be other than a menace 
unless he be placed in a supervised group un- 
der constant direction. The Brotherhood Or- 
ganizations have done a wonderful work and 
exerted a lasting influence over thousands of 
wayward boys but their efforts are wasted 
with the defective delinquent. There is al- 
ways some plausible reason for his downfall. 

Only the trained psychiatrist can determine 
definitely whether or not the delinquent is de- 
fective. This is illustrated by the following 
case. A number of years ago an offender was 
brought before the Juvenile Court. To all 
appearances he was a boy of normal mental 
capacity. The psychiatrist examined him and 
diagnosed his case as “Feeble-inhibition with 
criminal tendencies.” The boy was placed in 
a private family where he soon repeated his 
offence. When he was next before the Court 
he was sent to the George Junior Republic of 
Western Pennsylvania. His conduct the first 
two weeks was excellent but his good behavior 
did not last. When brought before the Court 
in the Junior Republic he gave as his reason 
for committing larceny the fact that there was 
no one to prevent him from stealing, there- 
fore he stole. 

This is typical of the way his mind func- 
tioned and always will function. He commits 
offences whenever there is no one to prevent 
him. After eight months he ran away. There 
was no one to prevent him from doing this. 
Before we secured him he committed another 
offence and was brought before the Court and 
sent to the Training School. He did much 
better at the Training School than he did in 
the private home or Junior Republic because 
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he was under strict discipline. In course of 
time he was released. A man of high charac- 
ter took an interest in him and he was given 


every opportunity to do right. Yet a few 
months ago he was sent to the Industrial Re- 
formatory. We believe that soon after his 
release he will again offend simply because 
there is no one to prevent him from doing 
wrong. . 

This boy has not the appearance of a 
“tough.” He has likeable ways, a pleasant 
face and a pleasing manner. You would not 
select him from any group of boys as being a 
criminal, yet the chances are that he will 
spend the greater portion of his life in a penal 
institution, simply because there is no one to 
prevent him from doing wrong. You ask for 
a remedy. We do not know one. Our sugges- 
tion is that when a psychiatrist first finds this 
type among juvenile offenders he be placed in 
some institution where he will have constant 
supervision. This supervision ought to be as 
humane as it is possible to make it. But in 
order that society may be protected this su- 
pervision is necessary and must be constant. 

Another type is that in which an crganic 
brain disease has caused a mental condition 
wherein the victim is at periods irresponsible. 
This type cannot be cured by environment or 
training. 

Many years ago when the George Junior 
Republic of Western Pennsylvania was in its 
infancy, an unusual citizen arrived. His fath- 
er and mother were of the highest type, mor- 
ally and intellectually. There was not known 
to have been a case of delinquency in either the 
father’s or mother’s family. Ministers, law- 
yers, physicians and men in executive posi- 
tions were known in both families. This boy 
at the age of seventeen was a mental and 
physical giant. He was advanced in school for 
his years, had a thorough knowledge of cur- 
rent events, was familiar with the best operas, 
had a well trained voice and was a natural 
executive, yet at the age of seventeen he faced 
the Court on a very serious charge. 

He was a most likeable lad, genial, well- 
informed, a great student, one in whom you 
could not. help placing confidence. 

He immediately entered into the activities of 
the Republic. He introduced more progressive 
legislation than any other boy, he had a com- 
prehensive idea of the meaning of govern- 
ment and at the end of six months held an 
office with credit. In October, 1911, he mis- 
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appropriated funds of the Republic and for 
this offence received a sentence in the Republic 
prison. He was released on good behavior at 
the end of thirty days and deeply humiliated 
started to rebuild a name for himself. As 
months followed months his usefulness in the 
Republic could scarcely be measured. He took 
an interest in everything pertaining to it and 
worked constantly for its good and upbuilding 
and all of us felt sure that he was cured for 
all time, yet the following October he collected 
$35.00 from advertisers and ran away. 


Two weeks later he returned, confessed his 
theft and once again became a prisoner. He 
served a longer sentence this time and almost 
heartbroken began to rebuild his shattered 
reputation. So earnestly did he work and so 
sincere did seem his effort to live down his 
past that again we all had faith, yet when 
October arrived he again repeated the offense 
and instead of being honest became dishonest, 
instead of being congenial he became ugly; 
where he had been dependable he became er- 
ratic and then once more almost without hope 
he started on the upward grade. 


Eventually he became of age and went out 
for himself. He worked hard and the firm 
which employed him were amazed at'‘his prog- 
ress. They believed they had found one who 
would soon be an executive. The next 
October I received the following letter from 
him: 

Dear Friend: 

Again I stand within the shadow of the 
gates of a penal institution. My parents have 
taken me to a specialist who found that my re- 
lapses are due to a tumor on the brain. In 
the hope of finding life I must face death but 
even death is preferable to this awful cloud 
under which my life is being spent. If the 
operation be successful our acquaintanceship 
shall be renewed and I shall know what it is 
really to be a man. If it be unsuccessful I 
shall be spared the agonies that have been my 
lot and ask you to remember me not when the 
clouds were low on the horizon and the storm 
breaking, but during the periods of my life 
when the skies were clear. 

Your old boy 

Each year in the Republic we hold a me- 
morial service. At that time the boys and 
girls hear of the wonderful things this boy 
did when the light was shining and forget 
the deeds he committed when the darkness was 
upon him. Through the tragedy of this boy’s 
death, and the greater tragedy of his life, we 
have learned the importance of seeking the 
causes of delinquency. 
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Let’s Check Up On Ourselves, Commercial 
Teachers* 


EARL W. ATKINSON 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pitisburgh, Pa. 
[EpITorRIAL NoTE.—This seems a pretty good check for any teacher. Try it out irrespective 


of your subject.] 


GRADING SCALE 


No. A under each heading gives 10% 
No. B under each heading gives 5% 
No. C under each heading gives 3% 


My grade for 1924 was 
My grade for 1925 will be 


Education: 
A. Hold a university degree, now taking 
graduate work. 
B. A university and also a private school 
or high school graduate. 
C. A 2-year normal school and a pri- 
vate school or high school graduate. 


Teaching Experience: 

A. Over five years of teaching experience. 

B. Between two and five years of teaching 
experience. 

C. Less than two years of teaching ex- 
perience. 


Business Experience: 

A. At least two years’ actual business ex- 
perience, and at present a member of 
some business men’s organization. 

B. Two years’ business experience, or 
membership as above. 

C. No business experience, and no mem- 
bership as above. 


Commercial Subjects You Have Taught: 

A. An authority on the majority of com- 
mercial subjects. Can do better work 
by actual demonstration than you re- 
quire of pupils. 

B. Can teach several commercial subjects 
successfully, if necessary. 

C. Can handle but one or two related com- 
mercial subjects. 


School Activities: 

A. Take an active interest, and act as an 
adviser for at least one school activity. 

B. Attend school activities only when you 
have nothing to do which you con- 
sider more important. 

C. Do not take much interest in school 
activities in general. 


6. Adaptability and Tact: 


A. Ability to adjust yourself to unusual 
class conditions. You love your work. 
and make it a point to understand 
your pupils. 

B. Not sure of your ability under trying 
conditions. Frequently have trouble 
with discipline. 

C. Turn most of your problems over to the 
office to settle. Not a good arbitrator. 





ve 





* Given before the National Commercial Teachers’ Con- 
ntion at Louisville, Kentucky, December 29-31, 1924. 
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Standing not quite as high as an 
academic teacher. 


7. Health and Personal Appearance: 

A. Take regular exercises to keep “fit.” 
Clean-cut in dress, living habits and 
manners. Always full of pep. Strong 
personality. 

B. Often neglect your health, though you 
know better. 

C. Generally tired-out. 
Weak in personality. 


8. Executive Ability: 

A. Have a reputation for doing things. A 
natural leader. Show interest in en- 
tire school, outside as well as when 
on the job. Aim to be among the few 
leaders of our profession. 

B. Not always called upon when respon- 
sible work is to be done. 

C. Merely an average classroom teacher. 
Satisfied with your present conditions 
and results. Willing to follow the 
crowd. 


Not much pep. 


~ 


Value to Your Community: 

A. Known throughout the community as 
a “Live Wire,” a willing worker, a 
helper in social and religious work. 
Incidentally, you have a saving ac- 
count in the bank, and liberal life 
insurance. 

B. Your advice is not often asked. Your 
reputation is little known outside of 
the school. Incidentally, you have a 
checking account as well as life in- 
surance. 

C. Not an active outside worker. Known 
little even in school circles. Not much 
of a saver; however, your salary gen- 
erally meets your expenses. 


10. Professionalism: 

Believe you are in the best profession. 
A member of the N. E. A. Show in- 
terest in general educational topics. 
Attend the N. C. T. F. or the State 
Association every year without fail. 
Have held office or been on the pro- 
gram within the past two years. 

B. Not a regular attendant at Commercial 
Teaching gatherings. You probably 
subscribe to several commercial publi- 
cations, but never contribute any 
articles. 

C. Live to yourself and your job exclu- 
sively. Attend Commercial Teacher 
gatherings once in a while, but would 
rather take your vacation in some 
other way. Care little for what the 
other fellow is doing. 
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The Place of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in the Educational System of Today 


RALPH S. ROBERTS 


Professor of Education, State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


entirely of teachers exercises such in- 

fluence on our present day schools as 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Founded as 
the Congress of Mothers in 1884, its member- 
ship is now estimated to include the names of 
at least one-half million women having chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


P ROBABLY no organization not made up 


To those of us who are teachers, the Parent- 
Teacher Association is of most interest in its 
local activities. Nationally, however, it is fill- 
ing an important role. It maintains headquar- 
ters in Washington where its full-time officers 
have aided materially in progressive legisla- 
tion pertaining to education, child labor and 
other phases of social welfare. In this aspect 
of its work, the Parent-Teacher Association 
has stood four-square with the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Children’s Bureau and 
the International Congress of Farm Women, 
the work of each organization supplementing 
that of each of the others. 


But it is in the local community that the 
Parent-Teacher Association seeks its most 
fruitful field. Here it is usually found work- 
ing without the aid of supplementary organi- 
zations, fulfilling as best it can the aims and 
purposes of the organization. 

Realizing that those who study and thus 
understand the conditions surrounding educa- 
tional problems are best prepared to carry on 
a program of educational work, the Parent- 
Teacher Association expects its members to 
study intelligently so that they may know what 
the needs of the local school system are, how 
it can best be made a phase of the community 
social life, who can and should be elected to 
the school board and how it can best aid and 
supplement the efforts of the administrators 
and teachers. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion understands that unfavorable criticism of 
the school is usually based on misinformation 
and that if the people really know the condi- 
tions and what is being attempted, not only 
will they no longer destructively criticize but 
will hasten to lend their efforts toward better- 
ing conditions. 


Today we believe that the public school is by 
the pupils, of the pupils and for the pupils 
and that in the school is found opportunity for 
the true educational function of both parent 
and teacher. The Parent-Teacher Association 
plans are intended to correct the old concep- 
tion of the school where parents called only 
for the purpose of registering complaint and 
where they were met by teachers, potentially, 
if not actually, hostile. 


Qn the other. hand, it is true that the old 
saw relative to His Satanic Majesty and the 
idle hands holds good for the Parent-Teacher 
Association as well as for any other organiza- 
tion, whose members are human beings. Ac- 
cordingly, definite objectives to be held in view 
are essential. Earlier in this discussion the 
general program has been outlined. This can 
be elaborated almost indefinitely. 


1. A study of the needs of the local school 
system brings out the information that there 
are always materials and equipment which, 
though essential for the work, are not to be 
had. Sometimes, because of inadequate funds, 
the Board cannot supply the need. Very often 
it is because the necessity is not sufficiently 
evident. For example, school libraries are a 
rarity in certain parts of rural Pennsylvania, 
and such as exist lack sadly in reference 
books, supplementary material and current lit- 
erature. Then there are the indispensable 
items of equipment for music and art—the 
piano, victrola, victrola records, popular song 
books and pictures and good prints. The play- 
ground is always in need of new equipment 
and there is opportunity for beautifying parts, 
not needed for play, with lawns and shrubbery. 

2. To many overworked teachers, school en- 
tertainments, Christmas trees, parties and spe- 
cial days, charity projects and the like are the 
constant source of irritation. The responsi- 
bility for such enterprises can and often 
should be assumed by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. After the interest of the busy moth- 
er has been secured in this way, she will take 
time to visit school to witness the regular class- 
room work. 
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8. If the parents are familiar with the 
needs of the school, they will make it their 
business to know the costs, where the money 
is to be obtained and just how much their com- 
munity can afford to spend in meeting these 
needs. They will understand that of first im- 
portance is the selection of the right men and 
women for election to the school board. When 
the right persons have consented to serve on 
the board, the problem is, to a large extent, al- 
ready solved. 

4, In addition to local elections, the Parent- 
Teacher Association is interested in state and 
national elections to the extent that it can be 
of help in promoting educational and child 
welfare legislation. The organization is just- 
ly proud of the aid it has given in the formu- 
lation of such state and national laws as are 
already functioning. 

5. The Parent-Teacher Association sets 
forth as one of its most important tasks, not 
only the professional support of the teacher, 
but also her social support. It is the custom 
to assist the incoming teacher in securing com- 
fortable and adequate living accommodations 
within her means: In some communities the 
teacher is taken from the train to become a 
guest in some pleasant home until she finds a 
permanent location. Here the members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association are acting as real 
mothers, or at least as big sisters, to the teach- 
er. Such courtesy and service are certain to 
bring rich reward in warmth of feeling and 
increased efficiency. 

6. The Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings are devoted to a program of study which 
is expected to clarify for its members the 
many complicated problems relating to the 
school. There is no end to the subjects which 
may be covered. School finance, the value of 
educational and social surveys of the com- 
munity, scientific feeding, school standards, 
changing conceptions of education and the re- 
lation of education in its various aspects to 
health are the type of subjects discussed in 
the Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 

In no other age or generation has the school 
assumed the social importance it is accorded 
today. One after another it has taken over 
the functions of the home. No other institu- 


tion has ever been so lavishly supplied with 
public funds. Its opportunities are as wide as 
the social structure and are countless in num- 
ber. The school can meet these opportunities 
only through co-operation with the home. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES 


M. ALICE JOHNSTON 


Homestead, Pa. 


The effective use of student government 
need not be limited to advanced grades. It 
has proved successful in a fifth grade and even 
for younger children. Its result has been the 
entire reconstruction of the ideals of the class, 
the establishment of a commendable self-disci- 
pline in behavior and application to work, and 
a pride in this attainment. 


The business of the “Student Council” was 
simplified, but in no wise fundamentally al- 
tered. Officers are three: president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. They are empowered to 
conduct meetings once a week and to use a 
few minutes at the beginning of any period 
of English when it is necessary. They report 
errors and advise as to conduct. The pupils 
soon became desirous that the officers make 
only favorable remarks. Children are merci- 
less in their judgment and frequently need a 
tempering suggestion from the teacher ad- 
viser to keep opinions liberal. They do not 
impose penalties; the spirit of co-operation to- 
ward the class is sufficient at this age to in- 
fluence all to wish worthy membership. How- 
ever, penalties, duly advised, are effective, 
when originating in the class. 

Voting is conducted by the secretary’s writ- 
ing nominees’ names on the board and permit- 
ting the president to call for a show of hands, 
which both officers count. A limit of four 
for choice of each office, was decided upon to 
expedite the work. 


Another value of the Council, in addition 
to its primal disciplinary purpose, is its adapta- 
bility for oral and written composition. These, 
in turn, react favorably upon the ideals of 
the class. Standing before the room, especi- 
ally to express original ideas, promotes self- 
confidence in regular class work. Supervision 
of class dismissal furnishes responsibility. 

Even through mature years, these early les- 
sons in leadership, business procedure and self- 
assurance will remain potent. 





Ring Lardner was right when he suggested 
the other day, “If Congress or the states 
would just pass one law, as follows: ‘Every 
child, regardless of age, shall receive the same 
wage as a grown person’ that will stop your 
child labor. No factory or farmer or anybody 
hires a child because he is so big hearted that 
he wants to do something for the child. He 
hires him because he wants to save a man’s 
salary.”—Utah Educational Review. 




































Health Surveys in Rural School Districts 


J. CLARENCE FUNK 
State Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OR the purpose of more definitely dis- 
FE charging the State’s obligation relating 
to the medical survey of children in the 
fourth class (rural school districts) the Sec- 
retary of Health recently instituted a course 
of instruction of the State Health Nurses at 
Mont Alto. This course was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Bruce McCreary, head of the 
Bureau of Child Health. 


In order to secure a larger number of cor- 
rections of remedial defects among school chil- 
dren in the rural districts, a new plan of medi- 
cal school inspection is being carried out in 
twenty-seven counties. The State Nurses, as- 
sisted by a few Red Cross Nurses, will make a 
preliminary inspection, weighing and measur- 
ing each child. 

Children ten per cent or more underweight, 
and those with other marked defects, will be 
referred to a Medical Consultant, namely the 
County Medical Director. 


The counties involved are Adams, Cameron, 
Carbon, Clarion, Clinton, Columbia, Dauphin, 
Elk, Fayette, Forest, Fulton, Green, Hunting- 
don, Indiana, Jefferson, Juniata, Lawrence, Lu- 
zerne (northern half), Mifflin, Monroe, Mon- 
tour, Erie, Pike, Snyder, Sullivan, Union and 
Wyoming. 

While, of course, the major obligation is 
placed upon the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Health in medical school inspection 
work, the active and conscientious co-opera- 
tion of the individual school teacher is most 
essential and vital. It is obvious that a health 
survey is of little value unless a remedy is 
applied. The medical personnel can discover 
the defects and within limitations see to it 
that remedial measures are instituted. It be- 
comes the teacher’s burden, however, to see 
that a proper follow-up is made in the indi- 
vidual case. In other words, while the Medical 
Staff is “carrying on,” it devolves upon the 
teacher, who is in daily contact with the stu- 
dent, to “follow through.” 

Working thus together, the State physicians, 
the nurses and the school teachers can make 
the school medical inspection law a real power 
for health for the coming generation. 


In this connection, Dr. Charles H. Miner, 
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State Secretary of Health, is a strong advocate 
of the use of scales in schools. To quote Dr. 
Miner: 


“These are the days of speed. Everyone is 
on the go, men and women, boys and girls 
alike. Children in their own way are suffering 
from this high powered existence and the in- 
dication is found in the one word—malnutri- 
tion. 


“Undernourishment and mal-nourishment 
are popularly conceived to be due to the lack 
of proper food. In many instances of course, 
this is correct. However, it is just as likely 
to be wrong. 

“The child from the well-to-do home and 
the child from the slums too frequently pre- 
sent the same symptoms. It is often not a ques- 
tion, therefore, of food, but of lack of proper 
and sufficient rest. 

“The use of scales rightly interpreted will 
unmistakably indicate health or potential sick- 
ness, and will indicate it in a most interesting 
and eloquent fashion. Many lives of school 
children could be saved and many illnesses 
warded off if the family physician could have 
the opportunity to check up on the physical 
progress which the growing child is making, 
or should be making. A normal child should 
not lose weight, nor remain stationary for a 
long period. 

“It is an easy matter to weigh children. 
Teachers through this method can not only 
protect their students, but interest them gen- 
erally in the subject of health. 

“While it perhaps is too much to ask every 
home to install scales, in my judgment there 
is a very definite obligation on the part of 
school boards in this regard. While primarily, 
the mental development of the school child is 
education’s first concern, the fact inevitably 
follows that an under-nourished physical econ- 
omy reacts on the mental processes and in 
many instances prohibits a child’s obtaining 
the most from the education program. 

“A pair of scales, therefore, appears to be 
a necessary and vital adjunct to a school room; 
and I can not too strongly urge their regular 
use by school teachers.” 





The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky— 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Further away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through; 

And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 














How Can the Teacher Mold Character? * 


JESSIE GRAY 


President Pennsylvania State Education Association, 


NLESS a teacher has the skill to answer 
this question in her heart, through the 
love of children, she has become as 

sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 


The essence of teaching is influence, and 
unless a teacher can cause a “flow into” an- 
other soul of a desire to be and do, she cannot 
be called successful. Teaching facts does not 
create character, although teaching accurately 
helps in the approach to honesty. However, 
to be mother of a child’s character one must 
be rather than know. Soul hunger, soul nour- 
ishment, soul assimilation are not ministered 
to by intellect—but from soul health and soul 
strength dedicated to the service of influence. 
A trait of character that enlists approval in- 
evitably compels imitation. Much has been 
said and written recently about methods of in- 
struction. There has been a renaissance of 
educational methods—and yet Dr. Bagley tells 
us that the crime wave is higher in the United 
States than in any other nation—that the 
criminal age is younger in the United States 
than in any other land. 


We are appealed to as educators to suggest 
a remedy. Remedial measures for such condi- 
tions are essential and should demand more 
thought than methods of imparting subject 
matter. Project methods, socialized recitation, 
motivation are all intellectualized instead of 
spiritualized. Poor Richard said, “Take care 
of the pennies and the dollars will take care 
of themselves.” I might paraphrase and say, 
“Take care of the spiritual, and the morals 
and methods will take care of themselves.” I 
am not pessimistic, but I can look verities in 
the face and say they are true. We have cared 
more for the externals of education recently 
than for the essentials. We have built greater 
barns and spent more money for education, 
but God is going to require of us not the extent 
of education, but the harvest of education. “To 
yield an abundant harvest, education must be 
a kind of religion to a teacher—it is only a 
man who holds a conviction that can fight to 
a finish for a cause; and the individual char- 
acter of a teacher shall do more for his harvest 
than the thing that he teaches—a strong char- 
acter breeds strength in others, and a luminous 
head makes all around it luminous. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby was a great scholar and a 
great teacher; but he was a greater man; and 
it is because of his manhood and its accom- 
plishments that he is known and cherished 
wherever the cause of education is dear. Al- 
most everything that the teacher gives from 
books is forgotten in the stress and strain of 
life; but the influence of a high-bred, generous- 
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hearted, humanity-loving, sympathetic teacher 
is the next most important thing that is bred 
in America, for it is the next most powerful 
lever in raising the manhood and the woman- 
hood of America—next always to an educated 
mother.”—Henry Klonower. 

In suggesting a remedy, we must select 
teachers more wisely. Those finer souls in our 
high schools who are thorough, earnest, who 
scorn to cheat, either themselves or others, who 
are industrious, unselfish, good to live with. 
Mark them as educators and select them for 
the finest service that offers to humanity. Then 
stress the spiritual side of education—instead 
of rating for excellency in geography, history 
and other academic branches. Next year, I 
shall begin my work by asking each child to 
make a card indicating the traits he would 
like to have for his own, check up on the things 
that help him win, check also the things that 
have helped defeat him. This will motivate 
his own growth and project his problem of 
character building into the realm of things 
that merely minister to growth in grace studies 
—plays, home life and school life. I shall try 
to have more time for the confidential heart-to- 
heart talks that I realize have been crowded 
out by the scramble for subject matter in ex- 
tent and accuracy. A well-informed mind is a 
good thing but it is not to be compared with 
a well-formed character. Asking the child to 
enumerate the desired traits will put the sanc- 
tion in each case within the spirit of the pupil 
and will not superimpose our wishes upon an 
unwilling pupil. 


Let me say, however, that I should not fail 
to dominate one whose sad heritage it is to be 
at variance with honesty, promptness, dili- 
gence, self-control. Guidance is only effective 
when objectives are set up and plainly visible. 
For this reason, it is essential to construct in 
the soul of the child a standard of spiritual 
and moral excellence toward which all sub- 
jective and objective forces at work on the 
child may move, and he must see the goal at 
first and learn to have faith in it later when 
greater difficulties are to be overcome and it is 
befogged by doubt. The aim of education 
should be skill in living. Acquiring skill in 
living is continuing one’s education. 


Have you as a teacher learned a skill in 
self-sacrifice and abnegation? Show your skill, 
not as a spectacle, but as a hidden, but not the 
less forceful, spirit that sees another try, 
cheers his effort and helps in time of failure 
to be glad to try again. That’s lighting a 
torch for another to see the way and to arrive 
at length. “As one lamp lights another, nor 
grows less, so nobleness enkindles nobleness.” 

Have you as a teacher learned a skill in 
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smiling in disappointment—a skill in being 
brave in defeat? Show your skill not as a 
comedian, but as an invincible optimist. Show 
your students how to go smiling through. 
Have you as a teacher learned a skill in 
being honest in word and deed and thought? 
You can’t help passing on such a contagion, 
for, thanks be, good life and morals are also 
contagious. So you see I am stressing not 
only the method of instruction, but more than 
that the kind of teacher we provide for our 
children, not only method and teacher, but 
the subject matter for character building. The 
method should be— 
1. Positive 
do (active) 


—not negative 
don’ts (passive) 
(penalized) 

2. Continuous —not capricious 
do don’ts 
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3. Concrete —not precepts 
doing maxims 
stories mottoes 

4, Train judgment and will-power 

5. Develop faith through skill in doing 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death and that vast forever, 
one grand sweet song. 

In our effort to develop character we must 
develop: 
1. The knowledge of what is right 
2. The will and desire to do and continue the 


doing 

8. The faith in the growing skill of acting 
rightly 

4. The desire to dedicate that skill to the ser- 
vice of others. 





Joint Teachers’ Meetings as an Effective 
Means of Supervision 


GEORGE R. CRESSMAN, M.A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools Chester County, West Chester, Pa. 


BOUT two years ago, the secretary of 
A one of the school boards in a typical 
rural district in Chester County stated 
that they had elected for the next year an en- 
tire corps of inexperienced teachers and that 
he hoped I would be able to supervise them a 
little more closely than usual in order to ob- 
tain the best possible results. 

To try to exercise close supervision through 
the usual round of infrequent visitation was 
futile. Regular teachers’ meetings, which I 
should personally conduct, seemed the most 
logical procedure, but of course time was not 
available for the extension of this plan to 
many districts. This led to a consideration 
of the possibility of joint meetings of several 
townships. The proposition was explained to 
the teachers of an adjoining district who seem- 
ed eager to take up the work, the consent of 
the directors was obtained and the details were 
worked out. 

We chose a centrally located school and 
solved the question of transportation of teach- 
ers by the use of my own car and those belong- 
ing to members of the group. Several of the 
teachers walked considerable distances to the 
meetings, which were held from one-thirty un- 
til four o’clock one afternoon a month, usually 
on Friday. 

After conferring together, we planned to 


take up at each meeting the teaching of some 
special subject. At each session I gave a defi- 
nite assignment and the teachers stressed the 
particular subject under consideration in their 
teaching during that month. 

Two weeks before a meeting each teacher 
received a letter reminding her of the subject 
for discussion and asking her to send to the 
office questions which she would like to have 
taken up. The questions were classified and 
discussed with the group. This discussion of- 
ten seemed to be the most directly helpful 
part of the afternoon’s work. 

At the end of the first year, the teachers 
expressed a desire to have the meetings con- 
tinue, so we decided to make a drive on reading 
(silent reading emphasized) for the second 
year. Standard tests were given twice during 
the term, the best professional reading: on the 
subject was recommended and actually read 
by the teachers. Silent reading received spe- 
cial attention during the assistant superinten- 
dent’s visit. Carefully prepared graphs were 
presented at the final meeting to show the ac- 
tual improvement. 

During this time the idea of “supervised 
teachers’ meetings” was spreading and re- 
quests came from teachers in other districts 
to join the group. Consequently, we invited 
the teachers of a third district to come in and 
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they have been meeting at the first center 
throughout the year. 


The teachers of two other districts agreed 
to meet at another center, the meetings again 
to be conducted by the assistant superinten- 
dent. 

At the beginning of the second year, we 
urged each teacher to adopt a regular plan of 
professional reading using one book a month 
if possible. The books of the Circulating Pro- 
fessional Library in the County Superinten- 
dent’s office were. in constant circulation among 
the groups. Several teachers followed through 
the “book-a-month” plan. 

The teachers participated in each meeting, 
teachers frequently making contributions from 
their own experiences and asking questions 
when they needed help. At each meeting the 
assistant superintendent prepared for the next 
meeting by outlining the problems to be con- 
sidered, by suggesting readings and by giving 
definite assignments of special work. 

J. Lynn Barnard, State director of history, 
conducted the second meeting of this year. 
Two definite pieces of work in history were 
carried out following this meeting. (1) A 
committee of teachers studied new and better 
methods of teaching the “European Back- 
ground to American History” and listed a li- 
brary of reference books for this work. (2) 
As an experiment in “getting across” the new 
Course of Study in U. S. History, two of the 
teachers agreed to teach the second part of 
the year’s work entirely by the project method. 
Thirteen topics were taken up, such as trans- 
portation, home life, education. The visual ob- 
jective in each case was a large chart illustra- 
tive of the subject discussed and worked out. 

To further the work in Oral English, we 
made a language survey over a two-weeks 
period in each school and a committee summar- 
ized the results and suggested methods of 
procedure for eradicating the errors noted. 
The committee did its work well and presented 
a complete and practical report. Some of the 
results of the “Better English Project” may be 
listed as follows: 


1. A stimulation of an interest in and a desire 
for better spoken English among both 
teachers and pupils. 

2. A realization that mere textbook work in 
the correction of bad speech habits is of 
little value. 


3. A realization that Language Survey is most 
essential before beginning work. 
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4. A demonstration of the fact that the most 
common error in one area may be of 
negligible importance in another. 

5. A realization that the co-operation of the 
home can be secured. 

Another project carried out by the members 
of the group was to determine the value of 
regular silent reading textbooks in the one- 
room school. We selected two good teachers 
to undertake the work. Grades 3-8 of one 
school were supplied with regular silent read- 
ing texts and silent reading was carried out 
almost exclusively from February to May. In 
the other school the work in oral reading was 
not disturbed. The teachers gave the Monroe 
tests to each pupil in February before the 
work started and again just before the close 
of school. The results of the term’s work tell 
their own story. 

School A (silent reading taught) 

Net Gain in Rate—average of 15 words per 

minute per pupil. 

Net Gain in Comprehension—average of 17 

points per pupil. 
School B (no silent reading taught) 

Net Change in Rate—average loss of 10.2 

words per minute per pupil. 

Net Change in Comprehension—average loss 

of .9 point per pupil. 

No more convincing evidences than the above 
of the value of systematic work with regular 
textbooks need be presented to school boards. 

The group carried out numerous other proj- 
ects. Splendid work was done in health in- 
struction, over 1,000 forest trees were planted 
as an Arbor Day project, greater participation 
in the County Play Festival was secured and 
special work was done in constructive hand- 
work, ete. 


The program of the last meeting of the year 
illustrates the type of work done, each talk 
being a report of a project actually carried 
through: 


A new method of teaching history—Isabelle 
Bertolet 

Practical health work—Myrtle Taschner 

Teaching the geography of Chester County— 
Nadean MeVeigh 

Constructive handwork and art for the rural 
school—Anne Yeager : 

Results of the remedial work in the elimination 
of error in speech and the use of the lan- 
guage survey—Each teacher prepared to 
give her experience 


The group has developed a type of leader- 
ship that is most valuable. The teachers have 
learned to welcome supervision and have be- 
come eager for criticisms and suggestions in 
regard to their work. 
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The High School 


‘as a Community 


J. DEWITT JOBBORN 


High School, Bradford, Pa. 


under the direction of Principal George 

E. Schilling is teaching practical citi- 
zenship. School policies have been shaped to 
carry out the idea of citizenship and the stu- 
dents consider themselves citizens of the school 
community. Two practical lessons on a large 
scale have been given and both have shown 
that the idea is worth while. 


Ts faculty of Bradford High School 


Financing School Activities 


The problem of meeting the financial obli- 
gations connected with the program of school 
activities, athletic contests, debates, commer- 
cial contests, etc., is well on its way to a satis- 
factory solution by the school authorities, co- 
operating with the students. 


Four years ago every member of the school 
was asked to pay a definite sum for member- 
ship in the Student Activity Association of the 
school. For this sum the Association issued a 
ticket entitling the student to admission to all 
school activities. The response the first year 
was all that could be expected in view of the 
fact that it was untried; it was necessary for 
the principal and the teachers to hold many 
conferences with parents who did not under- 
stand the plan. ; 

This. payment has been termed a tax to be 
paid by the citizens of the community—the 
school—in order to derive the benefits of mem- 
bership and the right to participate in the 
school activities. The relations of the pupils 
to the school community are comparable to the 
duties of their parents to the city, state and 
nation. 


Every year the plan has more nearly ap- 
proached the desire end. The constant increase 
in the number of students who participate is 
concrete evidence of its success. This term 
most of the student body of the school made 
the payment to the fund and practically all 
have paid in full. Where payment in full is 
made before a certain date each year, a dis- 
count is allowed. This term the tax was fixed 
at $2.50 with 10 per cent discount for payment 
in full. Students who do not find it conven- 
ient to pay in full are encouraged to pay what 
they are able from time to time and in cases 
where it is impossible for a boy or a girl to pay 
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anything, the tax has been taken care of and 
the student enrolled as a member of the As- 
sociation. Athletic affairs are looked after by 
an Athletic Council, composed of representa- 
tives of each class, with a member of the fac- 
ulty acting as treasurer. 


Election Conducted 


The second practical lesson in citizenship 
was an election conducted in accordance with 
the legal requirements for citizens over 21 
years of age. 

As a project in Civics and in Problems of 
Democracy the classes made a thorough study 
of the platforms of the national parties and 
discussed candidates and issues. 

Two registration days were held, when the 
entire student body of the school was called 
upon to visit the polls and register. The re- 
ceipts for student activity payments were the 
tax receipts and the questions asked and an- 
swered were those put to voters on state regis- 
tration days. 

The day before the national election the stu- 
dents voted. A fund was raised by contribu- 
tions of from one to five cents and sample 
ballots were secured from the firm having the 
contract to print the official and the specimen 
ballots for the general election. These were 
identical with the official ballots, except the 
word “sample” at the top. Polls opened at 8 
A. M. and were manned by full election boards 
composed of the students. At 12 o’clock they 
were closed and the election officers counted the 
ballots. Tally sheets were used and return 
sheets were filled out and posted. These were 
identical with the posted sheets used by the 
regular election boards. Every step in the 
registration and the election was as nearly like 
that of the regular election as it was possible 
to make it. 

The election created widespread interest in 
the city, and the afternoon paper held its 
presses until returns were available for pub- 
lication. All of the Bradford papers carried 
first page stories covering the practical lesson. 





“The greatest happiness in life is to be 
derived from the conscious pursuit of a great 
purpose.”—Aristotle, 
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Practical Arts work should form a part 

of the offering of the secondary school. 
Practical Arts in the form of industrial arts, 
general shop work for boys and cooking and 
sewing for girls, have found a place in the pro- 
gram of study of the larger school. There is 
generally an elaborate outlay for shop and do- 
mestic science equipment. The small schools, 
looking at this equipment, have felt that it 
would be impossible for them to attempt 
courses in these subjects. They are right if 
all practical arts work is dependent upon an 
elaborate outlay. They cannot afford it. 

However, there is a type of practical arts 
work based on project work which is adaptable 
to the small school’s limited equipment, finance 
and small teaching group. 

Because of lack of equipment and space, the 
Milford High School has been forced to use 
such a method for its practical arts work in 
the junior high school. For thirty-five dollars, 
a set of used tools was secured and an addition- 
al fifteen dollars was expended for new tools. 
This completed the tool equipment. Benches 
were constructed, and the shop installed in a 
basement room of the school building. All 
work has been placed on the project basis. 

There are twenty-three boys in grades 7 to 
9 taking the courses. They are divided into 
two groups, each group meeting two 60-minute 
hours each week. Each boy decides upon the 
project which he wishes to work upon, goes 
to his instructor with his plans and materials, 
has his project approved and starts to work. 
He is guided by the instructor at various 
stages of the work and each new step is ap- 
proved. 

Of course, it is impossible to do the type 
of work done in a well equipped shop, but as 
time goes on a better location will be found 
for the shop, equipment added and the work 
broadened. 

The point remains, however, that the work 
may be begun with limited equipment and yet 
be of sufficient value to justify its place and 
to satisfy a very real need in the life of the 
adolescent boy. The following are some of 
the projects which were completed during 
the first semester of the year 1924-25: 


Broom holder, necktie holder, book rack, 
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NOR many years we have believed that 


Project Work in Practical Arts for Small 
Secondary Schools 


W. H. BRISTOW 
Assistant Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


kitchen tool rack, shoe polish holder, ice boat, 
milk bottle rack, pencil rack, trophy cup case, 
light signal set, bird houses, toys, tool chest, 
window stick, protractor, bulletin board, 
mimeoscope, picture frame, toy boat, bench 
hook, match holder, radio cabinet, scrap bas- 
kets, sharpening skates, mounting horns on 
boards, floor lamp, frame for grindstone, re- 
pairing broken furniture, work bench. 


There are 21 girls in grades 7-9 of the 
junior high school. In our general home 
economics class we had the same difficulty, 
namely, lack of equipment. It was decided to 
give work in sewing in which all the work 
was done in the classroom, and courses in 
cooking in which the theory was taken up in 
class, but the actual work done in the home 
kitchen. Projects are discussed, procedure is 
outlined and the girls do the actual cooking at 
home. At the next recitation time the results 
are discussed. Wherever it is possible samples 
are brought to school. The qualities of these 
samples are discussed and conclusions drawn. 

The pupils are enthusiastic about this type 
of project as is shown by the fact that the jelly 
project resulted in 100 glasses of jelly. In 
cooking, the classes are arranged to come be- 
fore noon, so that if it is necessary, the pupils 
may go home to prepare a dish for lunch. 
Some of the projects carried out successfully 
in home cooking are: 

Canning and storing food for winter, prepa- 
ration of luncheon dishes, salads, cocoa, quick 
breads, candy, laundering, planning and serv- 
ing meals. 

Sewing can be taught as effectively in the 
small school as in the large one for practically 
all the equipment to be added is one or two 
sewing machines and a table for cutting. 

There is another problem which has its root 
in the fact that teachers to teach a combination 
of subjects are difficult to find. We cannot 
place a full time home economics or shop 
teacher on the staff of the small school. As 
in Maryland, an effort should be made in 
Pennsylvania to see that combination teachers 
are trained for our small schools. It is not 
necessary, however, for the success of this 
work that the teacher be a specialist. In the 
beginning the work may even be placed on 
the extra-curricular list. Once the work is 
started and carried on successfully, the com- 
munity will find a way to keep it going. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities of the Elemen- 
tary School* 


CHARLOTTE C. TRUBY 


Principal of the Brinton Avenue School, North Braddock, Pa. 


N any of our high schools a very small 
percentage of pupils enter upon extra- 
curricular activities, even where credit is 

given. If such a percentage is general through- 
out our high schools then there should be a 
growing interest in the activity program of 
the elementary school. 


Stated in general terms the work of the 
elementary school is twofold, (1) To teach the 
fundamentals, (2) To help the pupil find him- 
self. 

The test of an adequate education for a 
child is the manner in which he re-acts when 
mingling with fellow students and later with 
his fellow men. It is generally conceded that 
the one great factor which is making the stu- 
dent feel at home in school and thereby stimu- 
lating the interest and development of educa- 
tion is the elective avocational training. 

Any activity with an avocational, recrea- 
tional, social, civic or vocational value in ado- 
lescent training may be developed into club 
work. On our own school schedule one fifty- 
minute period per week is devoted to special 
club activities, as definitely a part of our 
school program as art, household economics 
or manual training. And since club hour is 
a part of the school day, membership in some 
club is required of each pupil. 

Organization of any club work must be 
adapted to local needs and conditions; it must 
proceed one step at a time and the success 
of each activity be assured before another is 
attempted. 

Two conditions determine the organization 
of a club—first, enough pupils interested in 
the same project to form a group; second, a 
member of faculty interested in the same proj- 
ect as club director. 

Participation in any activity is on the basis 
of voluntary choice by pupil and by teacher. 
A teacher’s choice is made irrespective of 
classroom teaching. 

In organizing such work in our own school, 
we first made a study of the objectives of 
school activities and local needs and opportu- 
nities. The teachers were asked to submit 
first, second and third choice and assignments 
were made on that basis. Only two teachers 


* Address before the Allegheny County Principals’ 
Round Table. 
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made the same first choice and no difficulty 
was encountered since ninety-three pupils 
elected the same work and two groups were 
formed. The pupils were then given a list 
of clubs and allowed first, second and third 
choice. Some adjusting to second and third 
choice was done by personal conference, with 
an effort to help the pupil select the thing for 
which he had the greatest interest. After two 
years of such organization very little adjusting 
is necessary and it is interesting to study the 
membership of the various groups and note 
how wisely this voluntary choosing is carried 
on. 

Certainly in the beginning the pupils had 
little to say as to the type of activities ar- 
ranged but as they became acquainted with 
the work, they made very valuable suggestions 
as to the activities that appealed to them; all 
of these were taken into consideration and 
complied with as far as possible at the next 
organization period. 

At present we have nine clubs composed of 
pupils from our seventh and eighth grades. 
The teacher in almost every case has chosen 
from her avocation and enjoys the work quite 
as much as do the pupils. For example, a 
teacher of music chooses to direct a travel 
club; a teacher of writing and spelling, the 
newspaper work; the music supervisor of 
grades one to five, the orchestra; and physical 
education teachers—one, a social art, the other, 
a costume design club. 

Another ever present thought is “How are 
such activities financed?” In the beginning we 
had no available fund. Work had to be ar- 
ranged so that materials could be drawn from 
supplies at hand or, as in the case of sewing 
clubs, each girl furnished her own material. 
At this stage much credit was due to the co- 
operative spirit of our teaching force, as must 
always be the case in the establishing of any 
new work. 

Our first dramatic club production was pre- 
sented free to club members with the result 
that numerous questions of “Why didn’t we 
pay for it?” “Can’t we pay for it and have 
money for our club work?” Consequently we 
agreed to charge ten cents admission for one 
production a year and by means of this have 
a sufficient fund for carrying on the work. 
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For the fifth and sixth grades, who move 
on the same time schedule, the time is given 
to a “Home Room” period. Here the pupil 
comes into personal touch with his home room 
teacher and feels that that place is really his 
school home. Classes are organized, patriotism, 
citizenship, loyalty and a general helpful school 
spirit are developed. In the last half of the 
sixth year a representative of each club should 
discuss the work of his club so that these 
pupils have a better idea of the kind of work 
they wish to choose. Fifth and sixth grade 
pupils may also enter into club work success- 
fully depending upon the number of pupils in 
the groups and the number of club directors 
available. 


Once each week in a general assembly 
period devotional exercises, group singing and 
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the expression of developed activity make for 
unified school spirit. 

What are we in the elementary school hop- 
ing to accomplish by this? 

1. To provide for a growth from class 
unity to school unity 

2. To develop habits and skill in co-opera- 
tive activity and provide for worthy use of 
leisure time 

8. To develop individual and group ideal- 
ism by the. attractiveness of the ideals pre- 
sented 

4. To fit the pupils better for the most im- 
portant activity of the secondary school—that 
of participation in student government. 

And lastly, to provide that when the sec- 
ondary school shall give credit for extra ac- 
tivities “All the children of all the people” 
may be prepared to participate. 





Nutrition Work in Warren 
1924-1925 


HAZEL A. FINLEY 
Nutrition Supervisor, Warren Borough Schools, Warren, Pa. 


HE preliminary nutrition work in the 

Warren, Pa. schools began October 1, 

1924 under the direction of the school 

nutrition supervisor. A survey of the over- 

weights and underweights in the grades show- 
ed the following: 








Boys weighed and measured ..... 905 
Girls weighed and measured ..... 919 
ORDA. os eis lerecenersiccce ales as ewe 1,824 
INBTIAGU WPPIBAG. 5550 9:5:0:0. 9:00:05: es yo ace 84.8% 
Underweight (1-7%) we 225.8% 
(7-10%) .......12.7% 
(10-15%) ...... 16.3% 
(15% or more).. 8. % 
MBIT oro .sxcipos oe seas ae ee 62.8% 
OWREVRIDHG (2010)5s1sio70 <o:o sloerereorcte 2.3% 


“In February when the grade pupils were 
again weighed and measured, there was 37 
per cent increase in the per cent of normal 
weights and 24 per cent decrease in the per 
cent of underweights. 

Five nutrition classes were organized in Oc- 
tober, made up of pupils from the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades who were 15 per cent or more 
underweight. Each child was given a physical 
examination by the medical inspector, and a 
home visit was made by the nutrition worker 
to acquaint the parents with the physical con- 
dition of the child and to win their co-opera- 
tion. 





In the weekly nutrition classes the children 
learned the “Rules of the Health Game.” 
Health rhymes, songs, posters and _ stories 
added interest to the instruction. Each week 
the pupils in the classes were weighed and 
where loss in weight was shown, the child was 
led to seek the cause in some failure to keep 
the “rules of the health game” which they 
were all playing. 

The interest that the children took in the 
classes was most remarkable. They were will- 
ing to do almost anything to gain in weight. 
One child absolutely refused candy between 
meals even when his father, who is a doctor, 
laughed at him and told him it would not hurt 
him. Another went to the movies one night 
early in order to be home on time, but arrived 
home fifteen minutes late. Voluntarily the 
next night he went to bed two hours early, and 
in the nutrition class that week asked if he 
could please have his silver star on his chart, 
since he had more than made up the time. 

One mother told the nutrition worker that 
her son insisted at each meal on knowing what 
each food contained. He explained that he 
had to eat a mixed diet in order to grow, and 
if the meal did not contain protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fat and minerals, he was sure he 
would lose weight that day. Incidentally, one 
mother was giving more thought to the prob- 
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lem of a properly balanced diet for her family 
each day than she had ever expected to give. 

Jack was our first pupil in the city to reach 
normal weight. The class to which he belong- 
ed was delighted, and so was the teacher, but 
Jack himself showed no signs of rejoicing. 
After the class was dismissed Jack told the 
teacher his trouble, “Please, will you plan me 
a reducing diet?” The nutrition worker thought 
that he misunderstood the word “reducing,” 
and so explained it carefully, telling him that 
he did not want to reduce. Jack replied, “I 
know what it means. I must reduce at once, 
or I’ll be put out of the class.”” When he under- 
stood he could remain in the class the rest 
of the term, he went away happy, and in May 
received his diploma. 


The co-operation of the mothers was most 
satisfactory. During the latter part of the 
term, a visitors’ day was announced, and in- 
vitations sent to the parents inviting them to 
attend a regular nutrition class. This meet- 
ing afforded an excellent opportunity for indi- 
vidual conference with parents. 


Although the Nutrition Worker gave the 
greater part of her attention to the under- 
weight children of the Nutrition Classes, she 
gave health talks to all grade pupils and dis- 
tributed “Diet Suggestions” in leaflet form. In 
each building she hung health charts and post- 
ers and sought the co-operation of all teachers 
as a means of emphasizing the importance of 
correct diet for all the children of the city. 


An analysis of the results of a very definite 
effort-carried on in the nutrition classes dur- 
ing the year with the children who were at 
least 15 per cent underweight to start with, is 
most suggestive, especially so, if we keep in 
mind that the normal gain for an eight month 
period would be three pounds. In June, 90 
per cent of the pupils in the nutrition classes 
had made the. normal gain; and 66 per cent 
had made the abnormal gain of four pounds 
or over during the year. Three pupils gained 
11 pounds during the eight months which is 
almost four times the normal gain. Individual 
weight charts were kept for each child in the 
nutrition classes. The following shows the 
percentage of nutrition pupils who gained dur- 
ing the different months of the year: 


October ...... 96% February .... 84% 

November .... 94% March ....... 45% 

December .... 73% April ........ 65% 

January ..... 86% May ......... 82% 
June . 54% 
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The Nutrition Worker, Dental Hygienist and 
School Nurse co-operated in the presentation 
of three playlets at the close of the year. The 
nutrition classes gave a vegetable play writ- 
ten especially for the occasion. 

Supt. M. H. Deardorff formally presented 
the diplomas and certificates making excellent 
use of the opportunity to explain to the audi- 
ence the significance of the nutrition work and 
its results. In spite of the fact that all chil- 
dren in the nutrition classes were over 15 per 
cent underweight to begin with, two received 
diplomas and twenty-eight the certificate of 
gain. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS MAY 
GRANT DEGREES 


WHEREAS, Section 2 of Act 206, P. L. 1923, 
provides “That the State Council of Education 
may confer upon educational institutions 
owned by the State the power to confer de- 
grees, even though they do not have the prop- 
erty required by this section, and even though 
they are not chartered by the court or by act 
of Assembly, provided that such institutions 
shall have educational standards equivalent to 
accredited institutions conferring similar de- 
grees,” and 

WHEREAS, The standards as set by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
are generally recognized and adopted by the 
state-owned, degree-giving, teacher prepara- 
tion institutions; 

Be it Resolved, That on petition of any State 
Normal School of Pennsylvania and proof that 
said institution is prepared to meet and main- 
tain the standards as at present set by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, or 
as modified by the State Council of Education, 
and the standards set up by Act 206, P. L. 
1923, or the State Council of Education will, 
in accordance with the provisions of Act 206, 
P. L. 1923, confer, on the recommendation of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
upon said State Normal School the power to 
confer degrees; and, 

Be it further Resolved, That the degree to 
be given by State Normal Schools shall be 
Bachelor of Science, the same to be followed 
by the appropriate one of the following de- 
scriptive phrases: 

1. In Education 

2. In Health Education 

3. In Home Economics 

4. In Public School Music 

5. In Public School Art; and 

Be it also Resolved, That the State Council 
of Education will specify, in its resolution of 
authorization, the particular degrees which a 
particular State Normal School may confer. 

The President of the Council was instructed 
to submit to the Council proposed plans to be 
followed in carrying out the purposes of the 
resolution. 











The Attitude of the Hazleton Teachers 
Toward Supervision 


BEN L. GROSSMAN 


Principal, Poplar Street School, Hazleton, Pa. 


UPERVISION that is really effective is 
such a help to teachers that they readily 
recognize its contribution to their work. 

With this in mind we undertook to secure the 
candid reactions of all Hazleton teachers who 
had taught under supervision. We presented 
a questionnaire to all the teachers of our city. 
The conditions were arranged so that the teach- 
ers could reply freely without being identified 
by the paper they turned in. The teachers 
in each case entered into the undertaking in 
the spirit of willingness to give their best 
judgments in reply to the questions. There- 
fore we feel that the data are valuable in 
considering the effective elements of super- 
vision. 

The questionnaire asked the teachers first, 
to state the helpful things that had been done 
in connection with their teaching by super- 
visor, general or special; second, to state the 
things that had been done that had not been 
helpful; third, to state the things they would 
like to have done as a help to their teaching; 
fourth, to state whether the number of super- 
visors was a handicap in teaching; the final 
request was for a statement of suggestions 
that might help supervisors in developing their 
work.. In addition to the replies to these ques- 
tions, data were secured on the number of 
years teachers had taught under supervision. 

Of the 147 teachers who replied to this 
questionnaire, 52 had taught under supervision 
one or more years and 95, five years or more. 
Judgments coming from teachers with so many 
years of experience in working under super- 
vision seem to be worthy of consideration. 

The answers were carefully analyzed and 
classified into as few groups as possible. 


Helpful Supervision 
The first list of items is made up of helpful 
things done by supervisors. The items are ar- 
ranged in order of their frequency: 


Frequency 
1. Helpful suggestions .............+4+ 39 
2. Demonstration teaching ............ 37 
8. Methods and devices given .......... 28 
4. Constructive criticism .............. 19 
5. Encouragement, sympathy, interest 


and favorable comments .......... 
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Frequency 
6. Outlines and Bulletins on work .... 14 
1. ETOVIGING MALETIAIS . 6.656056 00 sees 13 
8. Personal conferences ............... 12 
OF ELSI LU SQA VICE a 5-5: 565 6x6:00415,0) 6 sa olor sxoveig 7 

10. Suggested improvements on profession- 

PN ORO 55 sins 6:3 5 a /e'gr so rcrererarsianeiovs 

TD MOO-OMEPALION sieiisies cine veceee oe weweers 

LDS EV IO MUCBUS: carer ci0e60: sisiacs orale eiare-sietes 

LS PUTISDERAGION sss 05:6: o: «10:5 opeieisid-e.8isiets ales» 

14. Helping individual pupils .......... 

15. Grade meetings to discuss problems. . 

AGS ACUEINOSE: % <.s0:5: sie: s:0-0 5 ccsisteisie as sores 

17. Allowing teachers to use initiative .... 

Of the 17 items in this list, the first 10 seem, 
according to the teachers’ judgments, to be 
of considerable significance. The remaining 
items are not mentioned frequently enough to 
be of much importance in determining the ef- 
ficiency of supervision, although they do sug- 
gest things worth considering. The items men- 
tioned may be classified accordingly: items 1, 
2, 4, 14 concern direct teaching problems— 
mentioned in the aggregate 95 times—items 16, 
8, 11, 17, 9, 18, mentioned in the aggregate 26 
times, these items show attitude and spirit— 
items 5, 6, 3, 15, 7, mentioned in the aggre- 
gate 73 times, these items show how supervis- 
ors attacked teaching problems indirectly. 

Thus, 95 points are given for items that are 
definitely connected with problems of teaching 
going forward under supervision. The score 
showing attitude and spirit is large enough 
that the teachers need to be made more com- 
fortable in their thinking and feeling in order 
to profit by the presence of supervisors. The 
score for things that constitute an indirect 
attack upon teaching problems is large enough 
to indicate that such general helps as discus- 
sion of general methods, outlining work and 
providing materials, really carry over into the 
practice of teaching. 

The total score for the most helpful items 
of supervision is 191 points. If the score of 
the last items is added it will raise the score 
13 points and a grand total of 204 points for 
the items of the helpful things that have been 
done by supervisors. 

Of the entire number of teachers reporting, 
2 stated that they had not received any help 
from the supervisors. They did not, however, 
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express a hostile attitude toward supervisors. 
Probably these teachers were experienced 
teachers, and it is likely that the supervisors 
gave their attention to teachers who were more 
in need of help. If these cases be counted 
against the supervisors the total score would 
be 202 points for supervision. 


Supervision That Is Not Helpful 
The items which were not helpful are given 
in the order of most frequent mention, and may 
be grouped under criticism and technique. 


Types of Criticisms 
Frequency 
. Mnidirect @ritielent . ... 0.0 ci wonsecenes 4 
; \Cpitreal Atutude: 2. ccsiectiicc tow seeds 1 
ks EMMEDUIEE DORCOE a5 esa's aye acs eon ceews 1 
. Things said contrary to my teaching. . I 


m OOD 





Technique 

5. Leaving room without comment .... 16 
6. Promoting students to relieve crowded 

CONUIION ES aloo scion e wie creed weees 
T Interrupting Classes: <«...<<c<<.ceeesee« 
8. Told what not to do without remedy. . 
9. Suggestions that could not be used.. 
10. Work too IndGGMite: a6 i666: 6 se cece 
11. Not considering teacher human ...... 
12. Some meetings not beneficial ........ 
13. Theory not practical .............--- 


Ree eR oO 


There are 13 items listed under the things 
done by supervisors that have not been helpful. 
Only 5 items are mentioned more than once, and 
the largest number of mentions is 16. The 
total score for all items is 43. This score 
coupled with the fact that no item has more 
than 16 mentions seems to indicate that the 
supervisors have very largely avoided things 
really detrimental to the work of teachers. 


Help Desired 
The teachers suggested a number of kinds 
of help that they would like to have given 
them. The items are arranged according to 
their frequency. 

Frequency 

- More Demonstration Teaching ...... 
p NEOEG COMMMOIG «6.6: 0s) svelsveiars.c eas erg wee 23 
PD OIMOEG IHALGRIEIS, cores ein tee cicrw sh ceicae 15 
More personal conferences 
COLOR oo ere ete abu oan kee 
j) OME OUt WEARNECSEES: 6265.00. eccoin6 snes 
. More Supervision (visits) .......... 
. Definite Course of Study .......... 
PRG@GNEPEL GEVICGR << a. siecc ceracice canna 
. Comparison of work of same grade.. 
. Schedule time for visits ............ 
. Better grouping of students by ability 


HOODIA N Pope 
a" 
me ee CO CO 


1 
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Frequency 
$2, POMOW WEAWOEN oo00s de x40c oo caeaues 1 
13. Make grade standards .............. 1 
14, Special work taught by special teachers 1 


The first few itemsS indicate a desire for 
more to be done along lines that have been 
tried and have proved helpful. The remaining 
items suggest again things that were set forth 
in the list of helpful details of supervision. 

All in all, these data simply serve to empha- 
size and to suggest the lines along which im- 
provements may be made in so far as the judg- 
ments of teachers may be taken as a guide. 


Suggestions for Improvement of Supervision 
The following suggestions were given by 
teachers that supervision may be improved: 


Frequency 
. Have more personal conferences .. 22 
. Agvange-for materia. ...c.6cccecas 10 
Give more time for supervision .... 
. Become thorough masters of subject 
WIRGLOE (civcccietdceacvcce caaweaenas 
Develop right attitude ............. 
. EXEAVE MOG PAHEHeS> <2 ee6accvcccsies 
. Come as a help not as a critic ...... 
. Become better acquainted with stu- 
CGHUGe: irekica cee te ccada toa eclk eae 

9. Learn to evaluate teaching .......... 
10. Check up on work 
DE. SeM-eeiticiginde 6c ccssec cesses wagaces 
12. Learn teachers’ problems .......... 


bo Go 


eee ee 


The first two items are again mentioned to 
emphasize the value of the helpful things that 
have been done and should be carried on in a 
more intensive way. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the testimony given by the 
teachers the conclusion that supervision has 
made its helpfulness outweigh its shortcomings 
seems valid. The testimony in favor of its 
helpfulness scores 159 more points than the 
testimony against it, thus indicating the valid- 
ity of its function and suggesting the real ne- 
cessity for its development. 





Tagore has said, “States break down when 
man is made impersonal.” Besides the recog- 
nition of the immigrant as a person, we must 
have an idea of his worth, not only as a work- 
er, for he does the hardest of our work, but 
as an asset in our national life! and we must 
recognize his patience under the conditions 
that we have meted out to him and the self- 
denial that he undergoes in order to be a part 
ef the community; the trials he has undergone 
to get there; and lastly, that he, like ourseives, 
is ambitious to promote the welfare of his chil- 
dren, to give them a better education and a 
chance in life that he never possessed.—Caro- 
line Hedger. 









The Place of English in American Life 


New York University, Chairman of Committee on Place of English in American Life, National Council of 
Teachers of English 


and every superintendent of schools 

should co-operate in the investigation 
of common uses of English which the National 
Council of Teachers of English is conducting 
this year. 


ye teacher of English, every principal 


The object of school work in English is to 
prepare young people to meet the demands 
which the situations of life will make upon 
them. There is wide divergence of opinion, 
however, as to the success of our endeavors 
and the adequacy of the methods followed. It 
is frequently asserted that the level of popu- 
lar command of English is lower than it ought 
to be, not only as regards accuracy, but as re- 
gards readiness; not only when men and 
women have to write, but even in their con- 
versation on social and business matters, and 
in the way they interpret what they hear and 
what they read. It is asserted also that the 
English of the schools and the English of life 
are too far apart. 


Before the justice of these assertions can be 
determined, and before any readjustment of 
school curricula or methods can be wisely 
undertaken, we need to know more definitely 
than now what are the purposes for which the 
ordinary citizen has to use the medium of 
language and what kinds of difficulties are in- 
volved. We need not only the advice of the 
expert observer but the testimony of men 
and women everywhere as to their own actual 
experience. 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
has accordingly “appealed to the people.” It has 
appointed a Committee on the Place of English 
in American Life, consisting of John M. Clapp, 
New York University, Chairman, Rewey B. 
Inglis of the University of Minnesota, Edwin 
L. Miller of the Detroit High Schools, Charles 
S. Pendleton of the Peabody Teachers College 
of Nashville and Mary Doan Spalding of the 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, to find out 
for what uses business men, farmers, doctors, 
laborers, housewives and all of us employ Eng- 
lish, which of these uses are most frequent, 
and what chief difficulties the users feel in 
each situation. Such data, collected from thou- 
sands of typical citizens of all occupations 
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should make it possible for the schools to set 
up more definite objectives and to determine 
somewhat accurately the emphasis due to each 
of them. 

As the expense of a national straw vote 
would be out of the question, the Committee 
is using a modified questionnaire procedure, 
conducted in each town by a local committee 
representing all walks of life: business and 
professional people, labor union, women’s clubs, 
etc. The members of this committee distribute 
the questionnaire personally among their ac- 
quaintances. 

The questionnaire in itself is an education, 
as in it is embodied a fresh and profound 
analysis of the whole problem of teaching 
English. It is divided into two sections, the 
first entitled “The Common Uses of English 
for Communication,” and the second “The 
Common Uses of English for Interpretation.” 

Under “The Common Uses of English for 
Communication” we have sections on Inter- 
views, Conversation, Public Speaking and Writ- 
ing. Under the head of Interviews there are 
questions on the use of English in the adjust- 
ment of claims, on dealings with customers or 
patrons, on the collection of information, on 
reports, on giving instructions to subordinates, 
and on conferences. Under the head of Con- 
versation there are inquiries about talks with 
strangers or casual acquaintances, on the use 
of English at social gatherings, and on tele- 
phone talk. Under the head of Public Speaking 
are: Taking Part in Public Discussion at the 
Meeting of a Club or Organization, Preparing 
a Speech for a Special Occasion, and Conduct- 
ing a Meeting as Chairman. Under the head 
of Writing we have questions on diaries, mem- 
oranda, bookkeeping, notes of invitation, ac- 
ceptance, introduction, condolence, reports and 
notices of an organization, written instructions 
to subordinates, business letters, advertise- 
ments and news. 


The Use of English for Interpretation is 
divided in this questionnaire into Reading and 
Listening. Under Reading there are questions 
about newspapers, the use of books of refer- 
ence, interpretation of legal papers, study of 

(Concluded on page 148) 
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A PROFESSIONAL CHALLENGE 


During the Indianapolis Convention, one 
delegate remarked, “I am ready to go back and 
begin to teach.” To say that at the end of 
June, after a hard year’s work, indicates the 
powerful inspiration and help that flows back 
from the N. E. A. to the State and locality 
through the delegates. 

This year, as never before, the delegates 
and members of the P. S. E. A. should feel 
the glad responsibility to attract new members 
to the N. E. A. because 

I. We believe in organization as a channel 

to express our group strength to accom- 
plish results that benefit the schools as 
well as the teachers. 

II. We have demonstrated that belief by 
building up the largest, finest, most po- 
tential State organization in the world 
with a membership of 51,627 (about 1/3 
as large as the N. E. A. itself) which 
because of the splendid solidarity for 
advancing professionalism along prac- 
tical lines has accomplished most of its 


big aims. 

III. We believe that national idealism should 
be expressed through a national organi- 
zation. The national group strength of 
educators must pervade and persuade a 
nation. 

Pennsylvania will become nationally-minded 
when 51,627 members of the P. S. E. A. be- 
come members of the N. E. A. Let each 
Pennsylvania delegate feel a challenge to 
double the membership in the N. E. A. this 
year as an evidence of our belief in organiza- 
tion for influencé and leadership. We appre- 
ciate the fact that the N. E. A. convention 
comes to Pennsylvania. This year when we 
affiliate as members of the N. E. A. it should 
be our way of expressing our welcome, our 
loyalty, our appreciation, our willingness to 
help and above all our national-mindedness. 

Will each County and District Superinten- 
dent and Supervising Principal invite the dele- 
gates in his locality to give reports of the 
N. E. A. Convention at Indianapolis? Will he 
provide time on every program to urge active 
membership? 

Will every State executive and administra- 
tor help to inaugurate the budgeting system 
which provides the direct and simultaneous in- 
vitation for local, state and national member- 
ships? It will emphasize professionalism to 
give in one sum and at one time, the local, 
state and national dues. It emphasizes econ- 
omy of administration and avoids costly dup- 
— of pleas and solicitations for member- 
ship. 
Let’s be professional! Let’s be progressive! 
Let’s be persistent! Let all help by respond- 
ing quickly and willingly. 

As many members in the N. E. A. as in the 
P. S. E. A. is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” and worked for. 


JESSIE GRAY, 
N. E. A. Director for Pennsylvania 


EDITORIAL SECTION 
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TEN EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS OF 
PARTICULAR INTEREST TO 
P. S. E. A. MEMBERS 

1. Schoolmen’s Week, Lock Haven, Oct. 1-3. 
—The September JOURNAL, pp. 37 and 38, 
carried the full program of the first meeting 
of Central Schoolmen’s Week. At this meeting 
at the Central State Normal School, a conven- 
- district of our Association may be organ- 
ized. 

2. Northwestern Zone, Erie, Oct. 16 and 17. 
—The chairman, Superintendent Norman 
Koontz, Titusville, and Superintendent John 
C. Diehl, Erie will pilot the first meeting of 
gs iy aenaie Convention District of the 


3. Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Pittsburgh Institute, the 
Western Convention District of the P. S. E. A., 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 23 and 24.—One of the larg- 
est State meetings of the year will be held in 
Syria Mosque and the Schenley High School, 
Oct. 23 and 24. On Thursday, Oct. 22 just 
preceding these meetings, the University of 
Pittsburgh will hold a conference on super- 
vision. The officers are 


a. Pittsburgh Local Branch: 
Marguerite M. Elder, President 
Clarissa A. Moffit, Secretary 
b. Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania: 
Grace G. Swan, President 
F. W. Shockley, Secretary 
The pilots are William W. Davidson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh and 
Grover Henry Alderman, Dean of School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


4. Conference of School Superintendents, 
Harrisburg, Nov. 4-6.—Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has ar- 
ranged profitable programs for six sessions be- 
ginning Wednesday, Nov. 4 at 2 P. M. 

. Deans of Women, Harrisburg, Nov. 6 
and 7.—The meetings will be held at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel under the direction of the fol- 
lowing committee: 

Laura H. Carnell, Dean, Temple University, 

Chairman 
Gertrude E. Bradt, Dean of Women, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Secretary 

Elizabeth Lewis, Dean of Girls, Nesquehon- 

ing High School, Treasurer 

6. Annual Convention of the P. S. E. A., 
Scranton, Dec. 29-31.—President Jessie Gray 
and the Executive Council in close co-operation 
with Superintendent Rhys Powell, Chairman of 
Committee on Local Arrangements, are work- 
ing out programs of usual excellence for gen- 
eral sessions, departments, sections, round 
tables and the House of Delegates. 

7. The Northeastern Convention District 
Meeting.—On May 16, 1925 at the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, members from the 16 
counties in the northeastern part of the State 
organized a convention district with the fol- 
lowing officers: 
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President, A. A. Killian, Forty Fort 

First Vice-President, William W. Evans, 
Bloomsburg 

Second Vice-President, Clara A. Winans, 
Mansfield 

Secretary, A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 

Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 

As the State Convention will be held in this 
district at Scranton Dec. 29-31 no zone meet- 
ing is planned for until next spring. 

8. Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-25.—Af- 
ter 18 years the Department of Superintend- 
ence will meet again at the National Capital. 
The general sessions will be held in the main 
assembly hall of the new and beautiful Wash- 
ington Auditorium, which has a seating capac- 
ity of 6,000. It is located at 19th and E 
Streets, near the Department of the Interior. 
Superintendents of Schools who have never 
visited the Nation’s Capital will find many rea- 
sons to prompt their attendance next Febru- 
ary. Congress will be in session. The Su- 
preme Court and the great government depart- 
ments will be at the height of their activities. 
Visitors will find much of interest at the Li- 
brary of Congress, the New National Museum, 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, the Pan American 
Union, the American Red Cross, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Navy Yard, the Lin- 
coln Memorial, Arlington and Mt. Vernon. 

The Pennsylvania Dinner is scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 23 at the Washington 
Hotel. College dinners will be held Wednes- 
day evening. 

9. Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Philadel- 
phia, March 25-27.—The University of Penn- 
sylvania will act as host to the school people 
of the State. 

10. The N. E. A. Convention, Philadelphia, 
June 27-July 2.—This convention, held in con- 
nection with the sesquicentennial international 
exposition to commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, ought to be the greatest education- 
al gathering in the history of our nation, per- 
haps of the world. The Philadelphia Teachers 
Association and the State Association are co- 
operating fully with the sesquicentennial man- 
agement and the N. E. A. President, Mary 
McSkimmon, in building a program around the 
child—child health, child recreation, child edu- 
cation, the subnormal child, the gifted child. 





REQUESTS CHILDREN TO WALK ON 
LEFT OF ROAD 


Secretary of Highways Paul D. Wright has 
issued a statement asking school children to 
walk on the left of State highways, so that 
they may be able to see approaching cars. 
The example of the children, he hopes, will be 
followed by adults. He emphasizes that re- 
gardless of properly focused lights, it is im- 
possible for a driver to see a pedestrian on 
the road ahead when a car is approaching at 
night; but that the pedestrian can see the 
approaching car and step out of danger. 


October, 1925 


LOCAL BRANCHES REPORT 

The Sharon Local Branch scored first again 
this year. On August 25, Superintendent W. 
D. Gamble sent a check for $154 to cover 100 
per cent enrollment. Last year Sharon was 
first to report with 139, which was 100 per 
cent then. 

Another August report which warmed the 
cockles of the executive secretary’s heart came 
from Berks County, August 30. Superinten- 
dent E. M. Rapp wrote, “Every teacher in 
Berks County enrolled in both the State Edu- 
cation Association and the National Education 
Association. The enrollment was 724.” Last 
year Berks County was 100 per cent with 675 
members. 

The first perfect report in September came 
from Superintendent T. K. Johnston, McKees 
Rocks, with a check for $82 to cover 100 per 
cent enrollment. Last year McKees Rocks was 
100 per cent with 77 members. 

Harold W. Follmer, Superintendent of Sny- 
der County Public Schools, Middleburg, is to 
be congratulated on the completeness of his 
report. On September 7 he sent a check for 
$140 to cover 100 per cent enrollment, the en- 
rollment cards and a certificate of election giv- 
ing Katie Rearick, Beavertown as delegate to 
the Scranton House of Delegates. The secre- 
tary is Harry I. Frymire, Shamokin Dam, Pa. 
Last year Snyder County was 100 per cent 
with 135 members. 

September 10 brought a check for $498 from 
Superintendent W. P. Trostle to cover com- 
plete enrollment of the teachers of Clearfield 
County, an increase of six, and a check for 
$51 from Superintendent C. E. Plasterer for 
100 per cent dues of the teachers of the Cam- 
eron County Institute. : 

Certificates of Election of delegates to the 
Scranton convention began to come in August 
31. West Mahoney Township led off with An- 
thony D. O’Donnell, Lost Creek as delegate. 

Donora came next with Emma Brown, dele- 
gate, and Nellie Sickels, alternate. Donora has 
112 teachers this year, an increase of 10 over 
last year. 

Then came Northampton Branch reporting 
Clyde S. Frankenfield as delegate and a 100 
per cent membership of 53. 

Reports up to September 15 were: 


Allegheny County ............ 2363 100% 
BOrKS COURLY. c6\6s 608s Gewese 724 100% 
Cameron County ..5..6666660%. 51 100% 
Chester “County a4. sees. cesesics 5385 100% 
Clarion State Normal School 

(Senior Students) ........ 130 100% 
Clearfield County .............. 498 100% 
Dept. of Public Instr. ......... 50 100% 
LOE Cy LC 1) 5 Ai ere ee 350 
Lackawanna County ........... 228 100% 
MQRBNOY OY 6.06 soi 6 0 kos: 605% 84 100% 
MOCKCES FRROCKS: «.. 6.oseesco eases 82 100% 
Monroe COUNTY... cokes v0 ws 187 100% 
PRUAGPIDNIO. oo. 6. cee ees ssc e5 4527 
MANOCDIRVAMO. 5.55.50 o60:6 siersie ce die 50 100% 
PRO CWOUNUY 5.0555 ositisrce ee merdng 55 100% 
SLATE 154 100% 
SOVGPP (COUNCY 6 cieiiccc cise se ie 140 100% 
Somerset County .............. 579 100% 
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Desiderata 


Three of the activities most to be desired of 

Local Branches are 

1. Election of a president and a secretary 

2. Enrollment of 100 per cent in local, State 
and National Associations 

3. Election of delegates to the House of Dele- 
ge Scranton Convention, Dec. 29-31, 
1 


We recommend the budget plan: 
Local Teachers Association ............ 
P. S. EB. A. and JOURNAL ...0..06csece 1.00 
No Ae an JOURNAD «os cin etesccw ens 2.00 


The N. E. A. slogan is, “Every teacher a 
member of his local, State and National Asso- 
ciation—a stabilized all-inclusive membership 
and the entire profession at work on its prob- 
lems.” 


These Associations are the voices of Ameri- 
can teachers. They work for the youth of 
America, advocate better salaries for teachers, 
broadcast the educational ideals of the country 
and bring to the spotlight worthy school ac- 
tivities. They are the power plants of the 
public schools. ’ 





THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


As soon as one vacation ends it’s time to 
begin planning the next one. Net that work 
isn’t a satisfaction. Of course’ it is. But 
preparation and planning for vacation days 
is a restful diversion and a well-planned trip 
with several months of leisurely reading of 
places and things to be seen will make a rich- 
er and fuller season when those golden days 
come again. Now just supposing that you are 
planning to attend the sesquicentennial at 
Philadelphia next summer, here are some 
things you must be sure to see. First, there’s 
the zikkurat. No, it isn’t a prehistoric animal 
or a newly discovered tribe from interior Af- 
rica. It is a most gorgeous building—the res- 
toration of King Solomon’s Temple, and it’s 
called a zikkurat because it is a pyramidal 
structure built in successive stories with out- 
side stairways and a shrine at the top. 


The proverbial mountain is to be brought 
to Mahomet. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
birthplace, a quaint old house with fourteen 
shuttered windows and a door with a fan light 
in its facade, is to be floated from Portland, 
Maine, four hundred miles by sea to Philadel- 
phia. You will want to take home some inti- 
mate impressions of it to tell the children 
when you talk to them about the beloved 
author of Evangeline, Hiawatha, Paul Revere’s 
Ride and the Village Blacksmith. 


You can vitalize history as you never did 
before after a visit to Independence Hall and 
to Admiral Dewey’s flagship, “The Olympia,” 
stationed in the Navy Yard. 


N. B.—Of course every Pennsylvania teacher 
has made note of the fact that the National 
Education Association will meet in Philadel- 
phia June 27-July 2, 1926. 
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FRESHMAN WEEK AT STATE 
COLLEGE 
In inaugurating Freshman Week in this 
State, Pennsylvania State College followed the 
lead of the University of Maine where plans 
to initiate new students into the college en- 
vironment in advance of the regular opening 
of the college year were first worked out. 


Nine hundred forty-one freshmen gath- 
ered at Penn State, September 9 and 
10 and took over the entire college in a 
seriously good-natured, earnest spirit. They 
became acquainted with the faculty and with 
conditions under which they will work the 
next four years. They learned the college 
songs and yells, they became acquainted with 
the deans, the heads of departments, the in- 
structors, the librarians, the administrative 
officers, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries, 
the ministers of the borough, the athletic 
coaches, the R. O. T. C. officers and particu- 
larly the college chaplain, Fraser Metzger, 
who served as chairman of the Freshman 
Week Committee. 


From eight o’clock in the morning to ten 
o’clock in the evening, that splendid body of 
young people participated actively in the de- 
tailed programs carefully worked out for them. 

The response of the freshmen was so spon- 
taneous; the college spirit, so contagious; the 
week, so successful, that college administrators 
throughout the Commonwealth might well 
study this innovation. 





TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Central Pennsylvania Social Studies teach- 
ers will meet in Harrisburg, October 9 and 10, 
to form a permanent organization. The fol- 
lowing counties will be represented: Adams, 
Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Juniata, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Northumberland, Perry, Sny- 
der, Union and York. 

Professor Hatch will make a survey of the 
Social Studies teaching in Harrisburg, Octo- 
ber 9, and in a conference with the teachers in 
this field will state his findings and offer con- 
structive criticism. 


PROGRAM 
Friday Evening, October 9, 1925, 6:30 P. M. 
Informal Banquet .........06<-- Plaza Hotel 
Address of Welcome.......... C. H. Garwood 


Superintendent of Harrisburg Schools 
Address: The Purpose of Organization 
J. Lynn Barnard 
State Director of Social Studies 


Saturday Morning, October 10, 1925, 9:00 A. M. 

Place of Meeting...... Technical High School 

Demonstration Class in Junior High School 
Civics, Taught by Roy W. Hatch, Professor 
of Education Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Round Table Discussion of the Everyday Prob- 
lems That Face the Social Studies Teacher, 
led by J. Lynn Barnard 

Election of officers 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS WILL STUDY ILLIT- 
ERACY DURING OCTOBER 

The four thousand five hundred sixty-one 
Women’s Clubs of Pennsylvania have set aside 
an October Hour for the study of illiteracy. 
The facts regarding illiteracy will be made 
known to this large group of Pennsylvania 
women through the efforts of the Committee 
of Education and Fine Arts of the State.Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of which Mrs. 
Charles Long of Wilkes-Barre is chairman. 

In preparing for this drive the committee 
has been in touch with A. W. Castle, Exten- 
sion Education Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and has secured 
statistics from him which are authentic as well 
as thought-provoking. .The following state- 
ments from the Committee’s announcement il- 
lustrates: 

Statistics (1920 Census) on Illiteracy in 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania stands 25th from the top in 
percentage of Illiteracy. Pennsylvania stands 
23rd from the top in native white illiteracy; 3 
per cent of the total native white population 
are illiterate. 

38,742 Native White Illiterates in Pennsyl- 
vania. Negro Illiterates, 14,645. : 

But there are 303,865 Illiterate Voters in 
Pennsylvania. Think of that. 

Illiterates in rural districts, 107,679; Illit- 
erates in urban sections, 205,020. 

41 per cent (130,074) of total Illiteracy 
found in Luzerne, Allegheny and Philadelphia 
Counties. : 

The most illiterate county is Luzerne with 
9.5 per cent Illiteracy. f 

The least illiterate county is Juniata with 
1.2 per cent Illiteracy. 

Juniata has 45 per cent of children between 
16 and 17 years of age attending school, while 
Luzerne has only 25.3 per cent of same age in 
school. 

Only two states have more Illiterates than 
Pennsylvania; New York has 425,022 and 
Georgia has 328,838; Pennsylvania has 312,- 
699 


Philadelphia with 58,631 has more than the 
sum in the whole states of Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah and Wy- 
oming combined. 

Germany and Denmark rank first in literacy, 
only 2 per cent of the population are illiterates, 
while United States ranks tenth, with 6 per 
cent of the population illiterates. Nearly 
5,000,000 confess total illiteracy but the Yerkes 
Army Tests give 248 soldiers in the thousand 
who could not read ordinary text or write a 
letter. 

Sixty per cent of the 5,000,000 are native 
born, and one-third of these are white. 





A little boy was sent to school for the first 
time. Returning home at lunch-time, he re- 
marked to his mother: “No use of my going 
to school, Mother.” “Pray tell me why not?” 
asked the mother. “Cause I can’t read, write 
er nothing,” replied Johnny. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ILLITERATES 

High Spot from the N. E. A. Convention 
Education in English and citizenship is 
growing rapidly. In many states it is now an 
integral part of the public school system, and 
it is confidently expected that many state leg- 
islatures will pass laws providing for the edu- 
cation of the adult illiterate at their next ses- 
sions. The trial stage for immigrant educa- 
tion has passed. There is a demand for this 
type of education and last year over 200,000 
adults were enrolled in public school classes. 
The United States Bureau of Education will 
appoint a specialist in adult education. This 
insures the future development of adult educa- 
tion in all parts of the country. 

To make this type of work effective there 
must be training of a new type of teacher, one 
who has exceptional patience, sympathy and 
skill in interesting these adult persons who 
have but an impoverished sense of fine living. 
Second, the program must be’ adequately fi- 
nanced. It cannot be done on a small budget. 
Third, the native illiterates must become ac- 
quainted with the entire group of people, and 
not live in isolated colonies with no contacts 
with the world that is all about them. Fourth, 
a new course of study with new textbooks is 
needed. Adult education is here to stay. It is 
being accepted by the business, the religious, 
and the social world, because America believes 
in the principle on which it was founded—lib- 
erty and justice for all—A. P. Diffendafer, 
Nanticoke. 





THE 1925 INTERNATIONAL ART 
EXHIBIT 

Carnegie Institute, the only art organiza- 
tion in this country to hold international ex- 
hibits, has arranged to open the 1925 Inter- 
national on October 15. The plans are the 
most comprehensive in the history of these 
international affairs. Austria and Germany 
will be represented this year for the first time 
since the opening of the World War. In all 
twelve foreign countries will send paintings. 
America will display one hundred thirty paint- 
ings representing her leading artists. The In- 
ternationals have previously been held in the 
spring. The fall is regarded as a more pro- 
pitious time. It is certain that art lovers not 
only from Pennsylvania but from all over 
the country will visit Pittsburgh during this 
exhibition. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION AND CHILD HYGIENE 

Dr. Charles H. Keene, State director of the 
Bureau of Health, is the president of the 
Child Hygiene Section of the American Public 
Health Association which will meet at St. 
Louis, October 19-23. 

Dr. Keene has arranged a splendid program 
for his section including leading specialists in 
school hygiene and children’s health. The 
subjects to be discussed at the sessions are: 
New Steps in Child Hygiene; Health Exami- 
nations of School Children; and Health Educa- 
tion in the Classroom. 
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DR. CHARLES H. KEENE 


Dr. Charles H. Keene, former director of 
the Bureau of Health Education in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, on Septem- 
ber 16 became professor of hygiene and direc- 
tor of physical education at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Dr. Keene was appointed State director of 
the Bureau of Health Education in 1921. He 
at once organized the Bureau’s activities in- 
cluding health supervision, physical education, 
teaching of hygiene and preparation of teach- 
ers for health work in the schools. Since that 
time the number of school nurses in the State 
has doubled and the number of physical educa- 
tion instructors has almost trebled. The nor- 
mal school training of all teachers for health 
work in the schools and the special education 
of those who are to specialize in school health 
activities, have been thoroughly organized. 
Courses of study for both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in hygiene and physiology and 
in physical education have been introduced. 

Dr. Keene is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Harvard Medical School. He did 
post-graduate work in the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, and in St. John’s Hospital, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and practiced medicine in Bos- 
ton and Lowell until 1909. In that year he 
was appointed Director of Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Education of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, where he organized and built up a 
strong department. 

He entered the United States Army in 1918 
as Captain, M. C. On October 1 he was pro- 
moted to Major, M. C. and was ordered to 
Hoboken for overseas duty but the Armistice 
was signed and the order was canceled. He 
was discharged from the service on April 8, 
1919, 

In the fall of 1919 Dr. Keene became Execu- 
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tive Secretary of the Delaware State Tuber- 
culosis Commission, where he reorganized the 
work and planned a campaign of education 
regarding the prevention and cure of tuber- 
culosis. 


Dr. Keene became director of Health Ser- 
vice, New England Division of the American 
Red Cross in 1920—a position he held until 
his appointment to a position in the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction in 
1921. 


Dr. Keene is recognized as an author and 
speaker of ability on health and hygiene sub- 
jects. He is a member of the American 
Medical Association and the Massachusetts 
Medical Association. He is _ president of 
the department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the N. E. A. and president of 
the Child Health Section of the American 
Public Health Round Table. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM AND THE DAILY 
PAPERS 


Albert Earley, Rural Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Delaware, 
gives the following account of an interesting 
record that would seem to show need for gen- 
eral familiarity with the metric system. 


“For three months we have kept a record of 
the number of times the metric system and the 
English system of measurements have been 
mentioned in the daily news. 


“In the morning we get a Philadelphia paper 
and in the evening we get a Philadelphia and 
a Wilmington paper. During the three months 
under consideration we have read articles al- 
So in various current events and other maga- 
zines. 


“Many times we could read the paners only 
superficially; often we could find time to read 
the headlines only. We never deliberately 
tried to find references to the metric or Eng- 
lish system. The results which we present 
show the number of times an ordinary reader 
mav expect to find references to the foot, mile, 
millimeter, centimeter, kilometer, etc. 


“The English units were mentioned eighty- 
eight times in forty-two news items; the met- 
ric units were found twentv-one times in thir- 
teen news items. The millimeter, centimeter, 
meter and kilometer all occurred in the daily 
news and in advertisements. 


“It would appear that here in America where 
the metric system is supposed to be seldom 
used outside the scientific laboratory, it occurs 
one-fourth as many times in our daily papers 
as our antiquated English hodgepodge. We 
believe that these results show that a news- 
paper cannot be read intelligently without 
some knowledge of the metric system, and we 
think that it is the duty of schools to teach at 
least the elements of the metric system. Every 
civilized nation on earth except the British 
Empire and the United States uses this sys- 
tem.”—Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
























ANNUAL STATE VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 





The Department of Public Instruction conducted a three-day conference at State College, 
August 10 to 12. This conference was attended by more than four hundred persons repre- 
senting superintendents of schools, school administrators and teachers in the fields of agri- 
culture, continuation school, home economics and industrial education from all sections of the 


State. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


. “Old Ironsides” Medal Contest 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will be given 
elementary and high school students writing 
the best essays in a campaign of the school 
children of the nation to “Save Old Ironsides.” 
(See page 128.) President Coolidge has chosen 
as the subject for the high schools—“Why did 
the victories of the U. S. S. Constitution con- 
tribute so largely to our success in the War 
of 1812?” and for elementary schools—‘Why 
will the preservation of the U. S. S. Constitu- 
tion promote patriotism?” The Navy League 
has requested the Elks in the various Lodge 
districts to present the medals during “Old 
Ironsides Week,” October 19-24. For further 
information write “Save Old Ironsides” Fund 
Campaign, First Naval District Staff Head- 
quarters, Navy Yards, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Educational Loan Fund 


The Knights Templar Educational Loan 
Fund Committee in Pennsylvania has rendered 
a report of 55 active loans to college students 
during the past year. The furnishing of loans 
to deserving and ambitious college students 
will be continued in the present year, especial 
consideration being given to the applications 
of juniors and seniors. The chairman of the 
Committee is Herbert Russell Laird, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 

Bookman’s Book Week Contest 

The Bookman is conducting an essay contest 
for children of fifteen years and under. The ten 
best essays on the subject “Taking My Book 
Friends Sight-Seeing” will receive prizes. The 
essays must not be less than 300 or more than 
800 words in length and must have name, age 
and address in the upper right hand corner. 
Essays should reach the Bookman, 244 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, not later than No- 
vember 1. 


Looseleaf Current Topics Prizes 
Contributions 
For every student contribution printed by 
Loose-Leaf Current Topics the student will 
receive a $2.50 fountain pen or a cash prize. 
Pens are awarded for (1) original cartoons; 
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(2) school blunders; (8) letters on “My 
School’s Best;” (4) original poems, limericks 
and State poems. 


Notebooks 


Loose-Leaf Current Topics will award thirty 
cash prizes next February to those students 
having the best Loose-Leaf Current Topics 
notebooks for the first semester’s work. 

For further information address Loose-Leaf 
Education, Inc., 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Sculpture Competition with White Soap 

The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York announces a national small sculpture 
competition among students of sculpture using 
white soap as a medium. For students from 
15 to 21 years old the prizes are $75, $50, $25 
and two Honorable Mentions. For students 
under 15 the prizes are $25, $15, $10 and two 
Honorable Mentions. The work must be sub- 
mitted between October 15 and November 2. 
Further information and directions for send- 
ing the sculpture may be secured from Blanche 
A. Byerley at the above address. 





ERIE ZONE MEETING 


The Northwestern Convention District will 
hold its first meeting in Erie, October 16 and 
17, in the Academy High School. 


Friday, October 16 


10:00 A. M. Registration 

2:00 P. M. General Session 

3:00 P. M. Sectional Meetings 

8:00 P. M. General Session. Addresses by 


Jessie Gray, President, P. S. E. A., 
Philadelphia 

W. H. Pillsbury, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Buffalo 


Saturday, October 17 


Sectional Meetings 
General Session. Addresses by 
James N. Rule, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Columbia Univer- 
sity 
3:00 P. M. Football Game 


9:00 A. 
11:00 A. 
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FRANK HORACE REITER 


Frank Horace Reiter has been appointed by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Francis B. Haas, to succeed Francis N. Max- 
field as Director of Special Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Doctor Reiter is a product of Pennsylvania 
schools. He was graduated from Kutztown 
Normal School in 1901, and from Muhlenberg 
College in the A. B. course in 1905. He re- 
ceived his A. M. Degree at Gallaudet College 
in 1909 and his Ph. D. Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1916. 

Doctor Reiter has had a wide and varied 
experience in the field of Special Education. 
From 1909 to 1914, he taught at the Mt. Airy 
Institute for the Deaf, Philadelphia; from 
1914 to 1920, he was instructor in psychology 
and assistant in the psychological clinic at 
the University of Pennsylvania, dealing par- 
ticularly with corrective speech training and 
mental examinations; in 1920, he was appoint- 
ed head of the psychological educational de- 
partment in the Newark public schools, suc- 
ceeding Doctor Maxfield. He remained in that 
position up to his acceptance of the director- 
ship of Special Education in the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Doctor Reiter’s appointment became effec- 
tive October 1. 





PERPLEXED 
ALICE A. GRAYDON, HARRISBURG, PA. 
One day in school when teacher said: 
“Now tell me, Betty Shaw, 
Where is the Gulf of Mexico, 
And where is Panama?” 
Poor Betty said: “I do not know,” 
Then with an awful frown, 
“T heard my father say, last night, 
This world is upside down.” 
—Journal of Education. 
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A WORTHY GROUP OF P.S. E. A. 
MEMBERS 


“T have known love and woe and toil and fight, 
I have lived largely, 1 have dreamed and planned.” 


There are over 1,100 teachers in Pennsylva- 
nia who have the privilege of using the present, 
perfect tense when referring to their actual 
teaching work in the schools of the State. 
They are those teachers, who, after years of 
activity “teaching young ideas how to shoot,” 
have retired with honors. 

But that retirement does not mean that their 
influence and interest in educational life has 
ebbed. It.is all the keener for now that each 
is no longer absorbed in one particular prob- 
lem or phase there is time to study the great 
educational movement as a whole. 

To these teachers the P. S. E. A. has ex- 
tended the invitation to continue membership 
in the State Association to the end that the 
active workers may feel a closer association 
with those whose years of experience give them 
unquestioned wisdom and that those who have 
retired may keep alert and abreast of the 
problems to which they have given their ablest 
efforts. 

The response from these veteran teachers 
has been gratifying. We quote from the let- 
ters: 


A Teacher for 48 Years 
I certainly appreciate the privilege of con- 
tinuing my membership in the P. S. E. A. 
wish to be a helper in the cause of education 
as long as I live and a reader of our own great 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL which grows 
better every year. 
John W. Williard, Masontown 


A Well Wisher 


Yes, I wish to retain my membership in the 
Association. With best wishes for the success 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 


tion, etc. 
M. F. Kane, Shamokin 


She Changed Her Name 
Find enclosed my membership fee. Please 
note change in name. After I retired I was 
married. 
Anna C. Sinning Holmes, Pittsburgh 


A Necessary Article 


I surely cannot get along without the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL nor lose my interest in our schools. 
Margaret E. Dickey, Oil City 


Dee-lighted 


Enclosed please find a check for one years’ 
membership in the P. S. E. A. I was delighted 
with my “retirement” check that came August 
(2 


(Mrs.) V. B. Bennett, Pittsburgh 


From a Past-President 


The JOURNAL has become a publication one 
interested in public education cannot afford to 
be without. I enclose $1.00. 

D, J, Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg 
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A Graduate of Keystone State Normal School 
in 1873 
The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is the 
best educational journal I read. You will find 
enclosed one dollar. 
Eli H. Swoyer, Reinholds 


Yes, Indeed 
I need and want the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Membership fee enclosed. 
W. W. Rupert, Pottstown 


Pleasant Anticipation 
Enclosed find $1.00 for membership to the 
P. S. E. A. I look forward with pleasure to 
the coming of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Jennie Davis, Confluence 


From the City of Brotherly Love 
I received your welcome communication re- 
lating to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Please have it sent to me regularly. 
B. Frank Kelley, Philadelphia 


Thanking You for the Invitation 
Although I cannot be in the teaching ranks, 
I can still read the reports of the meetings. 
May C. Loy, Newville 


A Veteran Member 
I was a subscriber for the JOURNAL in 1878 
and my interest in it has never lagged. 
Helen Davidson, Pittston 


Enclosed Please Find 
$1.00 for the membership card and the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL—I do not 
want to be without it. 
Elizabeth B. Pendlebury, Philadelphia 


Once a Teacher—Always Interested 
I am interested in the work I love and shall 
need the JOURNAL for information about the 
various activities. 
Caroline W. Ready, Tarentum 


With Pleasure 
This fee is enclosed as payment for the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Margaret Madden, Danville 


Formerly a Principal at Altoona 
Since retiring from the profession I have 
engaged in the real estate business but I want 
to continue my membership in the P. S. E. A. 
Ira S. Wolcott, Altoona 





CARELESSNESS 


“I am not much of a mathematician,” says 
Carelessness, “but I can add to your troubles, 
subtract from your earnings, multiply your 
aches and pains, take interest from your work 
and discount your chances for safety. Be- 
sides this, I can divide your thoughts between 
business and pleasure and be a potent factor 
in your failures. Even if I am only with you 
a small fraction of the time, I can lessen your 
chances for success. I am a figure to be 
reckoned with. Cancel me from your habits 
and it will add to your total Happiness, 
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F. HERMAN FRITZ 


F. Herman Fritz, who has recently been as- 
sociated with the schools of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the new superintendent of the 
Ashley Schools. 

Mr. Fritz is a graduate of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School and of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. He did graduate work in education at 
the University of Michigan, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and at the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University, where he re- 
ceived an A. M. degree in 1913. He is con- 
tinuing his work for a doctor’s degree in edu- 
cation during summer sessions at the latter 
institution. 

Superintendent Fritz taught for three years 
in the schools of Berwick. He was principal 
of the Union Street School, Wilkes-Barre for 
four years, dean of the Pennington Seminary, 
Pennington, N. J. for two years and head of 
the English Department of the High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts for nine 
years. He was instructor in Public Speaking 
for the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education and for several summers he was 
on the Bates College Summer School faculty 
as an instructor in methods of teaching Eng- 
lish. 

As Executive Secretary of the Springfield 
Teachers’ Economic Association for three 
years, Superintendent Fritz was associated 
closely with the work of the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation, and for a period of time 
was chairman of the committee on salary 
schedules. 





THE LONGEVITY OF BIRDS 
Following is a table of the longevity of birds 
kept in captivity: Thrush, 10 years; robin, 
12; canary, 24; lark, 13; goldfinch, 15; linnet, 
12; pigeon, 20; partridge, 15; pheasant, 15; 
peacock, 30; goose, 50; parrot, 60, 
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MAUCH CHUNK TOWNSHIP SCHOOL BAND 
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Clarence E. Toole, supervising principal of the Mauch Chunk Township School District, 
organized the Mauch Chunk Township School Band which is composed of 108 boys and girls 
ranging in age from seven to sixteen years. Victor Oswald of Hazleton (in uniform at the ex- 


treme right) is the instructor. 


In order that as many children as possible may participate, the payment for instruments 


and lessons has been made as:low as possible. 


The Mauch Chunk Township School Board pur- 


chased the more expensive instruments,—the bass horns and bass drums, which could not have 
been included otherwise. The charge per lesson, which is given once a week in the high 


school gymnasium is twenty-five cents. 





FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9, 1925 


Fire invariably originates through a com- 
bination of circumstances so clear that exer- 
cise of common sense would avoid virtually ail 
possibility of its occurrence. Fires would not 
start if forethought and carefulness were prac- 
tised in and about buildings and premises, and 
the equipment therein. It is in this applica- 
tion that individual responsibility and .co-op- 
eration are essential. 

The teaching of fire prevention and fire drills 
is important in the saving of life in schools. 
Here are some regulations for making the fire 
drill effective: 

1. Fire drills must be held at least once 
a month. 

2. The district superintendent of schools 
shall instruct the principals and teachers as to 
their duties and arrange the time of holding 
drills. 

3. Bell signals for fires should be used ex- 
clusively. 

4. The bell signal for fire drills shall be one 
long, followed by four short rings; the code 
of fire drills must be placed in each class room. 

5. At the sound of the fire signal, all work 
must cease instantly. Pupils will rise and 
march as directed, boys leading. 

6. Teachers should follow to be sure that 
no child has been left behind; sometimes a 
teacher or an older child might lead, but if 
the teacher gets too far from the end of the 
line, he or she might not be able to get back 
to take care of the possible excited straggler. 

7. Children should be taught in the course 
of drills to overcome obstructions, to be pre- 
pared to meet them at the time of actual fire. 

8. The movement of children should be by 
the shortest route and there should be no cross- 
ing of lines. 

9. Classes near stairway shall precede those 


further away, lower floor classes shall precede 
upper floor classes. 

10. Pupils shall move in sets of two, three 
or four, as most convenient and must be taught 
to absolutely obey orders as to formation and 
march. 

11. All movements of classes shall be by 
MARCHING, not by running, and teachers must 
not urge or hurry pupils, but must use every 
effort to prevent excitement and preserve 
steadiness and precision in line. 

12. Fire escapes must be used as far as pos- 
sible as a regular means of exit, so that the 
scholars may become accustomed to their lo- 
cation and use; fire escapes must at all times 
be kept free from obstruction of any character 
and during the winter must be kept clear of ice 
and snow; ashes or sand must be used in case 
of sleet, or when found impossible to otherwise 
make them safe for use. 

18. Each school is emptied four times a day, 
(two recesses and two dismissals), and these 
dismissals should be conducted practically in 
every respect like a fire drill, excepting that 
the time of dismissal bell signal is used instead 
of the fire drill signal. 


BANKERS WORK IN EDUCATION 
The Committee on Public Education of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association has'a six- 
teen-page pamphlet on Banking and Elemen- 
tary Economics for Grammar Schools, which 
may be secured free of charge from the secre- 
tary, Charles F. Zimmerman, Lebanon County 
Trust Company, Lebanon, Pa. This pamphlet 
contains talks on: 
What is a bank? 
2. How people make use of a bank? 
3. The rewards of saving money. 
Teachers of upper grades and junior high 
schools will find in these talks some most 
usable and practical material for their work 
in the social studies. 














ARBOR DAY, OCTOBER 23 
Proclamation 


I, Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, do hereby designate and pro- 
claim October 23, 1925, as Arbor Day and 
Bird Day, to be observed appropriately 
throughout the Commonwealth by such exer- 
cises as will develop a greater appreciation 
and better ‘understanding of the important 
part played by trees and birds in the lives 
of our people. 

There is urgent need that all our people 
shall consider the inevitable consequences of 
forest destruction. Beginning with the neces- 
sary clearing of farm lands by the early 
pioneers, forest destruction has gone forward 
with prodigal wastefulness. We are now face 
to face with an actual shortage of wood. 

Wood for the home and industry must be 
brought into the State from long distances and 
at great expense. Our water supplies are cur- 
tailed by the reduction in the control once 
exercised by a complete forest cover on all our 
mountains. With the destruction of our for- 
ests has come the inevitable decrease in for- 
est life, large and small. It is of vital con- 
cern to us and to future generations that 
Pennsylvania’s forests be restored. 

This Commonwealth made an excellent start 
in forest conservation through the purchase 
of State Forests, which now total 1,131,611 
acres. Much has also been done in forest 
restoration. More than 35 million forest trees 
have been planted on the State Forests, and 
during the last 15 years more than 40 million 
forest trees have been distributed by the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters to private 
land owners in all parts of the State. 
Marked progress has been made also in the 
propagation and care of game. Gratifying as 
are the results already obtained, they are but 
the beginning of a big and long time program. 
There remains much to be done to restore to 
production the thousands of idle acres on the 
mountain sides of Pennsylvania, to restore 
and protect the wild life associated with the 
forests, and to conserve our water resources. 

It is especially important that the schools 
of our State shall give thoughtful study to 
the trees, flowers and birds. If our children 
receive the proper conception of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the future of 
our forests, our wild life and our mountain 
streams will be assured. Let all those in 
authority in our schools, therefore, help in 
presenting to the school children the need of 
protecting our forests and wild life. On Arbor 
Day and Bird Day every teacher in the schools 
of Pennsylvania should regard it a duty to 
carry out an effective program to help protect 
our forests and birds for future generations. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg this 
eleventh day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
five, and of the Commonwealth one hundred 
and forty-nine.—Gifford Pinchot. 
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October, 1025 


Plant Trees 

The Past unto the Present cries— 
Arise, ye more than blind, arise! 
For I who felled the forest low 
Would now again a forest grow 
But what is done I cannot mend 
So unto you a message send — 

Plant trees! 

Plant trees! 


Arbor Day Projects 
1. Study of trees of the neighborhood, their 
leaves, their woods, their uses, their adapta- 
tions to certain soils or localities, their enem- 


es. 

2. Plan for planting the school grounds (to 
cover not less than two years and to include 
some planting to supply food for birds). 

8. Study of forestry as an occupation. Sto- 
ries of foresters and forestry. 

4. Destruction of worms’ 
near by school grounds. 

5. Study of the work of the State forestry 
department and of the State forests. 


Topics for Oral or Written Essays 
Forests and floods. 

The pleasures of nature study. 

Wild life of the forest. 

Our State forests. 

Important forest trees and their uses. 
The greatest enemy of the forest—Fire. 
Tree myths and legends. 

Insects and diseases that destroy forests. 
Our national forests. 


nests on and 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The first annual Junior High School Edu- 
cational Conference will be held in Philadel- 
phia at Teachers College, Temple University, 
Broad and Montgomery Streets on October 16 
and 17. 

Among the speakers are: Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Pubic Instruction; 
Arthur J. Jones, professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania; Ben G. 
Graham, Superintendent of the New Castle 
Schools and James M. Glass, State Director of 
Junior High Schools. 

Philadelphia’s twelve Junior High Schools 
will be open to visiting teachers all day Friday. 





“The chess board is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, the rules 
of the game are what we call the laws of Na- 
ture. The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is always 
fair, just and patient. But we also know, to 
our cost, that he never overlooks a mistake or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. 
To the man who plays well the highest stakes 
are paid with that sort of overflowing gener- 
osity with which the strong man shows delight 
in strength. And one who plays ill is check- 
mated—without haste, but without remorse.” 
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M. F. JONES 


M. F. Jones, former superintendent of the 
schools of Tioga County, took up his new 
duties as Director of Extension Work at 
Clarion State Normal School on September 1. 

Mr. Jones was graduated from the Mansfield 
State Normal School in 1893. He did graduate 
work at that school in 1894 and was gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College in 1898. 

In 1900 he became principal of the Wells- 
boro High School, a position he filled ably until 
1907 when he became supervising principal of 
the Blossburg schools. He was elected super- 
intendent of Tioga County schools in 1918 and 
in 1922 was re-elected for a second term. 

Mr. Jones has done a real and worthy work 
in the schools of Tioga County for twenty-five 
years, and his contacts will make him a valu- 
able director of the extension work at Clarion 
Normal School. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT* 
Born October 27, 1858 

No great American of modern times has 
more truly won his way to the heart of the 
average American than did Theodore Roose- 
velt. To earn a nickname ending in Y as he 
did, one must have the nation’s intimate affec- 
tion as well as its respect and admiration. 

Teddy Roosevelt was somehow typical of the 
average American. His ideals for home and 
family life are those of all worth-while citi- 
zens of the United States. The following let- 
ter to his son is worth reading to any group 
of young Americans: 

White House, Oct. 2, 1903. 

Dear Kermit: 

I was very glad to get your letter. Am glad 


*A bibliography of Books By and About Roosevelt 
was published in the October 1924 number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL, JouRNAL on page 103. 
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you are playing football. I should be very 
sorry to see either you or Ted devoting most 
of your attention to athletics, and I haven’t 
any special ambition to see you shine overmuch 
in athletics at college (if you go there), be- 
cause I think it tends to take up too much 
time; but I do like to feel that you are manly 
and able to hold your own in rough, hardy 
sports. I would rather have a boy of mine 
stand high in his studies than high in athletics, 
but I would a great deal rather have him show 
true manliness of character than show either 
intellectual or physical prowess; and I believe 
you and Ted both bid fair to develop just such 
character. 

There! you will think this a dreadfully 
preaching letter! I suppose I have a natural 
tendency to preach just at present because I 
am overwhelmed with my work. I enjoy being 
President, and I like to do the work and have 
my hand on the lever. But it is very worrying 
and puzzling, and I have to make up my mind 
to accept every kind of attack and misrepre- 
sentation. It is a great comfort to me to read 
the life and letters of Abraham Lincoln. I am 
more and more impressed every day, not only 
with the man’s wonderful power and sagacity, 
but with his literally endless patience, and at 
the same time his unflinching resolution. 





KNIGHTHOOD OF YOUTH 
An Order of Character 


Who is responsible—parent or teacher—for 
the fact that John’s lessons are never well pre- 
pared or that Sarah is scarcely ever at school 
on time? Sometimes Teacher blames Parent 
and Parent likewise “passes the buck” to 
Teacher and John and Sarah continue to form 
habits which are not conducive to the develop- 
ment of fine men and women. 

The National Child Welfare Association has 
organized an Order of Knighthood of Youth 
which, working through the school and the 
home, will directly influence character develop- 
ment in children. While the child is the cen- 
ter of effort it is a fine feature of the Order 
that a fundamental to its success is the check 
up of the parent on home behavior as well as 
the check up of the teacher on school behavior. 

Every child loves the stories of chivalry and 

knightly deeds—tof King Arthur, Gawain and 
Roland. The Order gives each child a chart 
of exercises; completing each chart he has per- 
formed a knightly feat and is advanced in 
the Order. 
_ The Knighthood Plan was originally used 
in the schools of New York City but has been 
introduced in Pennsylvania at the Progress 
School, 1529 North 15th Street, Philadelphia; 
Devereux Schools, Devon; and by the Lancas- 
ter Kiwanis Club, Marshall and Madison 
Streets, Lancaster. 

If you are interested write to the National 
Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
a City for directions, folders and 
charts. 





Leisure without books is death—Seneca. 
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W. F. HEILMAN 
Whitehall Township School District now re- 


quires fifty-five teachers. The School Board, 
recognizing the development of the school sys- 
tem, has advanced W. F. Heilman, the super- 
vising principal, to the superintendency of 
the Whitehall Township Schools. es 

Superintendent Heilman taught his first six 
terms of school in an ungraded rural school in 
South Whitehall Township. Following this 
work he became associated with the Whitehall 
Township schools where he is serving at the 
present time. 

Superintendent Heilman attended the Key- 
stone State Norma! School at Kutztown and 
later received the degree B.S. from Muhlen- 
berg College. : ; 

He has been a pioneer student of educational 
tests. An article which he wrote on “Promo- 
tion by Educational Measurements” was pub- 
lished in the May, 1923 issue (page 402) of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TENNIS CHAMPION WINS WORLD’S 
SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 


As swiftly as he wielded the tennis racket 
and smashed his way to championship honors 
in the Municipal Tennis Championship Doubles 
in New York City recently, so swiftly did 
young Martin Dupraw wield his trusty foun- 
tain pen and write his way to fame as the 
World’s Champion Shorthand Writer at Oma- 
ha on August 17. 

Mr. Dupraw studied Gregg Shorthand in 
the High School of Commerce, New York City, 
and is now a student at New York University. 
He astonished the judges of the contest at the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
convention when he turned in the three cham- 
pionship transcripts with but three errors. 
This is a world’s record; never before in the 
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history of shorthand contests has there been 
any approach to such remarkable work. 

The championship tests were read at 198 
words a minute on literary matter, 233 words 
a minute on a Judge’s Charge to the Jury, 258 
words a minute on Testimony, each for five 
minutes’ duration. Mr. Dupraw made but one 
error on each test. His nearest competitor 
was Charles L. Swem, who won the champion- 
ship last year and the previous year and who 
was President Wilson’s personal stenographer 
and official reporter. Mr. Swem made four, 
five and one errors respectively on the three 
tests. 

Young Dupraw began his escapades into the 
realm of shorthand contests at the mature 
age of seventeen! The old-timers, some of 
whose shorthand experience dates back to 
years before this youngster was born, were 
forced to take notice of him for he was neck 
and neck with them at the finish of the 1923 
contest. Last year at Buffalo he won the 
New York State Shorthand Championship in 
competition with the best reporters of the 
state, including Nathan Behrin, the former 
world’s champion. 

In the contest at Omaha the first four places 
were as follows: 


Literary Jury 


Matter Charge Testimony Total 

Errors Errors Errors Errors 
Martin J. Dupraw... 1 1 3 
Charles L. Swem.... 4 5 1 10 
Solomon Powsner.... 7 8 5 20 
Nathan Behrin ...... 15 8 15 38 





A TRANSPLANTED EDUCATOR 


Edwin Twitmyer, High School Inspector for 
the state of Washington, has been engaged in 
educational work in that state for thirty-five 
years. Yet he retains active interest in edu- 
cational work in Pennsylvania, the State of his 
earlier professional activities. He writes “I 
have always had the volumes of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL bound and now 
have thirty or more in my library.” 

Mr. Twitmyer from 1884 to 1887 was prin- 
cipal of the Sharpsville Schools and from 1887 
to 1889 was superintendent of the Braddock 
schools. 

For fourteen years after going to the state 
of Washington Mr. Twitmyer was connected 
with the schools of Seattle. He was associat- 
ed with the Bellingham schools for seven years, 
and for the past fourteen years he has served 
as state high school inspector. 

In an article published in the Bellingham 
(Washington) Herald, July 22, 1925, Mr. 
Twitmyer discusses the growth of high school 
and college attendance. He says: 

“In the 30 years between 1894 and 1924 
the high school attendance in the state of 
Washington, not including the attendance of 
our private secondary schools, which now 
amounts to over four thousand, jumped from 
1,540 to 61,386, an increase of 3,886 per cent, 
while the population of the state has had an 
approximate increase of 500 per cent, within 
the same period of time, showing that the in- 
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crease in the high school attendance, relatively 
speaking, has been 7.8 times as great as that 
of the population. 

“It is interesting to note in this connection 
that in 1894 the University of Washington 
had an enrollment of only 69 students who 
were doing actual college or university work. 
The university at that time had of course a 
much larger enrollment than that, but more 
than three-fourths of its students were then 
classified as sub-freshmen, or were taking 
special courses in art and music, or were pre- 
paring themselves to take teachers’ examina- 
tions, admission to which classes did not re- 
quire regular college entrance preparation. 

“The University’s enrollment is now limited 
by legislation to 5,000. Had it not been for 
this restriction, its attendance would easily 
have reached the 7,500 mark several years 
ago, with no student admitted with less than a 
regular college preparation.” 





REPORT OF THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LICITY COMMITTEE OF THE HAZLE- 
TON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Hazleton Public Schools, the Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel and the Plain Speaker co- 
operated splendidly during the past year in 
selling the schools to the public, according to 
the report of A. A. Ringleben, Chairman of the 
Committee of Hazleton City School Publicity 
for the year 1925. 

Mr. Ringleben presented his report to Su- 
perintendent Thomas in June with five loose- 
leaf notebooks each containing a month’s clip- 
pings from the daily papers classified under 
the headings—Views of Educators, School 
Board Meetings, New High School Project, 
City School Institutes, Faculty Meetings, Su- 
pervisors’ Meetings, Principals’ Meetings, Ex- 
tension Work, Parent Teacher Meetings and 
School News as published in “High School 


Life.” 


“High School Life” is a section of the 
Standard-Sentinel printed every Thursday and 
devoted to student interests of the Hazleton 
High School. The publication runs between 
fifteen and twenty thousand words weekly in 
this section. The idea of incorporating a high 
school paper in a daily newspaper is unusual 
and highly commendable. 

The committee in concluding its report rec- 
ommended that with the opening of the pres- 
ent school term a publicity committee, consist- 
ing of one member from each building, be 
appointed to meet once a month to formulate 
plans for carrying out a well-balanced pub- 
licity program. 





A TOAST 


Here’s to the boy who plans things— 
Builds things—makes things— 

Who prates not of wonders of old, 
Nor gloats upon ancestral gold, 

But takes off his coat and takes a-hold 
And does things. 
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After all-there is nothing 
like A GOOD BOOK! 








CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 8-14, 1925 


Little Tousle-head, whose wont it has been 
to climb into my lap at all seemly and unseem- 
ly seasons and plead “Tell me a story” or “Just 
one more” or even “I’ll tell you a story if 
you tell me one,” started to school in Septem- 
ber. 

Bless his dear heart, his eyes were shining 
and his fat little being tense with excitement 
as he trudged off with an older boy on this first 
pilgrimage for knowledge and understanding. 
And I knew he was not eager to leave me and 
the sandpile and Rags, his puppy. Neither 
was he anxious to exchange play overalls for 
stiff “dress up” suits. Nor was he thrilled by 
the idea that he would learn the arithmetic 
essential for his occasional dickerings at the 
candy store. 

But Tousle-head knows that the fount head 
of stories of animals, fairies and whatnot are 
those mystic alphabetic symbols which make 
words that magically match the pictures. His 
baby ambition is to read stories and so he has 
gone on a quest for the secrets of the printed 
page. 

Soon the story hour will lose its potency and 
I shall find little Tousle-head in a quiet.corner 
silent. alone and absorbed in a story book. He 
will not grieve at the passing of the story 
hour for “After all—there is nothing like a 
good book.” 

Posters and Pamphlets 

Teachers may secure the following helps 
from the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 25 West 38rd Street, New York City: 


Poster, designed by Jon Brubaker. “After All, There is 
Nothing Like a Good Book.” Printed in eight colors. 


ree. 
Card miniatures of poster in color, $1.00 per 100. 


(Concluded on page 128) 
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F. B. SNOWDEN 

F. B. Snowden was elected superintendent 
of the East Conemaugh schools last July. 
Prior to this promotion he was high school 
principal at East Conemaugh for six years. 

Superintendent Snowden is a graduate of 
Lafayette College and has done post graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. 

After graduating from college he served as 
principal of the Franklin High School, Cam- 
bria County, for two years and as supervising 
principal of the Franklin School District for 
one year. 
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MARY McSKIMMON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mary McSkimmon, the new president of the 
National Education Association, is principal 
of the Pierce Grammar School of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, a position she has held con- 
tinuously for thirty-two years. 

Miss McSkimmon began teaching at Hamp- 
ton Academy, five miles from Bangor, Maine. 
She taught successively at Pocassett and Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts and in the Dwight School 
in Boston. In 1888 she became assistant prin- 
cipal of the Dudley School in Boston. 

Miss McSkimmon has been an active worker 
in the N. E. A., serving as a vice-president 
and for several years as a member of its board 
of directors. She was president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Federation for five years. 
During her administration all of the city and 
most of the town teacher organizations became 
affiliated with the Federation. 

In her address “From the Viewpoint of a 
Principal,” delivered at the Indianapolis N. E. 
A. meeting, Miss McSkimmon advocated 
change in curricula to meet changing condi- 
tions. She said, “Surely the curriculum, with 
all its needs of being razed to the ground and 
rebuilt in the light of the new knowledge of 
interest and primitive instincts, and the vari- 
ations between chronological and mental age, 
and play and self-direction, and sunshine and 
sleep, needs to be built out of the work of every 
teacher concerned, under the guidance of the 
wise superintendent and with the keenest dis- 
cerning wisdom of the principal who knows 
that his best service will be but to clear the 
path of all obstructions.” 





Education Week 


November 16-22 


Teachers, principals and superintendents 
are reminded that suggestions for the organi- 
zation of Education Week and material for 
programs were contained in the October, 1924 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

American Education Week has become a 
time when the nation dedicates itself anew to 
the great task of universal education for demo- 
cratic living. To this end, every community 
should study not only its educational plant but 
also its educational ideals and the community 
and atmosphere in which children are brought 
up. The coming Education Week should be a 
time when parents will make it a point to 
visit teachers and teachers in turn should visit 
parents in an effort to solve the common 
problems of children. The Week should be a 
time for deeper understanding on the part of 
the people of the aims of education; of the 
role education has played, is playing and must 
play in the life of our great democracy. 

Pennsylvania has selected “Visualizing Edu- 
cation” as the project to be stressed this year. 


Teachers should study the value of educational 
aids and make use of them in their daily work. 
Visual materials vitalize and enrich instruc- 
tion and lend the concrete element necessary 
to effective teaching. Superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers should look about and see 
what visual materials are at hand. These 
should be listed and used in instruction in an 
effort to make the teaching of greater value 
to children. 

The following additional suggestions are of- 
fered with reference to program making: 


Monday, Constitution Day 


Peace, Liberty, Justice, Unity, Tranquillity 
and Welfare. 


Our Constitution guarantees these rights. 

Our Constitution is the expression of the 
will of the people. 

One Constitution, one union, one flag, one 
history. 
_ Programs might include addresses by jur- 
ists, attorneys, citizens; pageants depicting the 
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different features of the Constitution, etc. The 
Constitution might be visualized by pointing 
out the post-office, mail-box, postman, rural 
delivery, postal savings bank, pass-port, ete. 

Pictures that may be used are those of the 
Supreme Court, President’s Cabinet, a light 
house, West Point, Annapolis, naturalization 
court, ete. 


Tuesday, Patriotism Day 

The Flag, the State, the Community. 

The flag of the United States of America 
is the symbol of the ideals and institutions of 
our Republic. Our flag insures the sanctity 
of life and the security of property; it quickens 
the sense of public duty. 

In programs, the flag—its birth, meaning of 
colors, significance, etc.—should be made the 
central theme. . There is opportunity for ef- 
fective visualization through pageants, play- 
lets and the flag itself. 

It is a patriotic duty to develop a love of 
our Commonwealth and of our community. 
There is a wealth of material covering Penn- 
sylvania’s achievements in the different fields 
in the October, 1924 ScHooL JoURNAL. Similar 
stress should be placed upon the achievements 
of the community. 


Wednesday, Home and School Day 
Parents, Teachers, Citizenship Training. 
Equality of educational opportunity for 

every child. 

Closer co-operation between home and school. 

The home and school the foundation stones 
of democracy. 

The needs of the schools. 

Materials for program making may be found 
in the October, 1924 ScHoot JOURNAL. The 
need of parents’ knowing teachers and teachers 
knowing parents should be stressed. Parents 
should visit the schools. Teachers should visit 
the homes. Through this a closer bond can 
be developed and the problem of child training 
made easier. 


Thursday, Health Day 


Personal, Community, National Health. 

Physical education means character train- 
ing, health and happiness. 

Proper health habits for children. 

Adequate playground space and equipment 
in each community. 

This day lends itself especially to visualiz- 
ing health education. Parents should be in- 
vited to view demonstrations of medical inspec- 
tion, dental clinics, work of the school nurse, 
open air schools, milk feeding classes and 
health education activities in the classroom. 
Demonstrations of physical education activities 
including setting up exercises, folk dances, 
athletics, games and competitive sports should 
have a large place in the programs. An exhi- 
bition of health posters will be helpful. 


Friday, Know Your School Day 


This day has been set aside to visualize 
education. The objectives of the school should 
be made known. Parents should be invited to 
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see teachers at work. Use of visual aids should 
be prominent that teachers and citizens may 
realize their value. This should be made an 
occasion to stress the needs of the schools. 


Saturday, Conservation Day 

Plant, Build, Save. 

Conserve our national resources. 

Prevent forest fires. 

Industry and thrift spell prosperity. 

Saving insures happiness. 

See October, 1924 JouRNAL for material for 
programs. Conservation may be visualized by 
pointing out examples, visiting forest reserves, 
highways, streams, water power, industries, 
ete. 


Sunday, God and Country Day 
A stronger, happier citizenship 
Education in the home 
Education in the school 
Education in the church 
Educating the community 





A FAMOUS ROLL CALL ON EDU- 
CATION 

George Washington—Promote, then, as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives 
— to public opinion, it should be enlight- 
ened. 

Thomas Jefferson—If a nation expects to 
be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was and never will be. 

John Jay—I consider knowledge to be the 
soul of the Republic, and as the weak and 
wicked are generally in alliance, as much care 
should be taken to diminish the number of the 
former as of the latter. 

John Adams—Laws for the liberal education 
of youth are so extremely wise and useful that 
to a humane and generous mind, no expense 
for this purpose would be thought extravagant. 

James Madison—Knowledge will forever 
govern ignorance; and a people who mean to 
be their governors must arm themselves with 
the power which knowledge gives. 

Horace Mann—Every follower of God and 
friend of humankind will find the only sure 
means of carrying forward the particular re- 
form to which he is devoted is universal edu- 
cation. 

Abraham Lincoln—I view it (education) as 
the most important subject which we as a 
people can be engaged in. 

Daniel Webster—On the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people rests the preservation 
and perpetuation of our free institutions. 

J. L. M. Curry—We are too poor not to edu- 
cate. In a democracy every dollar of wealth 
is under first mortgage for the education of 
all the children of all the people. 

Thomas Carlyle—That there should one man 
die ignorant who had the capacity for knowl- 
edge, this I call a tragedy. 

Wendell Phillips—Education is the only in- 
terest worthy the deep, controlling anxiety of 
the thoughtful man. 
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James Russell Lowell—But it was in making 
education not only common to all, but in some 
sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the 
te republic of America was practically set- 
tled. a 

Edward Everett—Education is a_ better 
safeguard of liberty than a standing army. If 
we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we 
must raise those of the recruiting sergeant. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—We shall one day 
learn to supersede politics by education. 

James Garfield—The best system of educa- 
tion is that which draws its chief support from 
the voluntary effort of the community, from 
the individual efforts of citizens and from 
those burdens of taxation which they volunta- 
rily impose upon themselves. 

Charles W. Eliot—The fruit of liberal edu- 
cation is not learning, but the capacity and 
desire to learn; not knowledge, but power. 

Herbert Hoover—The first ideal of our de- 
mocracy is to maintain a state where each indi- 
vidual shall have an equality of opportunity 
to take that position in the community to which 
= intelligence, ability and ambitions entitle 
him. 

Charles Evans Hughes—The American ideal 
is the ideal of equal educational opportunity, 
not merely for the purpose of enabling one to 
know how to earn a living, but of giving play 
to talent and aspiration and to development 
of mental and spiritual power. 





OLD IRONSIDES 

In the second war with England the Consti- 
tution met the frigate Guerriere off Halifax 
and won a brilliant battle. With that engage- 
ment she won her right to a place in United 
States History and when in 1830 she was about 
to be junked such a sacrilege fired the patriot- 
ism of a young law student, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and he wrote the poem, “Old Iron- 
sides,” beginning 

“Ay, tear her tattered emblem down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky.” 

That poem aroused sentiment throughout the 
country and the Constitution was saved. 

In 1871 and in 1906 she was again rebuilt. 
And now she stands in the Boston Navy Yard 
in sore need of repair. 

Americans are not influenced solely by pa- 
triotic sentiment in their desire to save the 
venerable ship; the Constitution, according to 
the Nation, is a relic of shipbuilding and ship- 
rigging of the pioneer days of American ma- 
rine activity and as such is worthy of preser- 
vation. 

At the suggestion of Curtis D. Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Elks have agreed to 
raise the $500,000 required for the repairs by 
appealing to the school children of the nation. 
During the week, October 19-24, the Elks will 
collect pennies, nickles and dimes from school 
children the United States over in order that 
“Old Ironsides” may once more float safely and 
continue the peaceful serenity of her honorable 
old age. . 
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Cc. B. HANYEN 


C. B. Hanyen has been advanced from su- 
pervising principal to superintendent of the 
Kingston schools. 

Superintendent Hanyen has been head of 
the Dorranceton Schools for seventeen years. 
The boroughs of Dorranceton and Kingston 
were consolidated in 1922; the following year 
he was elected supervising principal of the con- 
solidated Kingston schools. Previously he serv- 
ed for nine years as principal of the Dalton 
High School. 

Superintendent Hanyen is a graduate of the 
Mansfield State Normal School and has re- 
cently taken courses in education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





POSTERS AND PAMPHLETS 
(Continued from page 125) 


Poster, designed by Jessie Willcox Smith. ‘More Books 
in the Home.” Printed in four colors. Free. 

Card miniatures of Jessie Willcox Smith poster, in color, 
$ .75 per 100. aaa 
Motion picture slides, either poster design, with imprint, 

each. 

Book Projects, circular compiled for schools by National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Committee on 
Children’s Reading. Free. 

How to Observe Children’s Book Week, circular giving 
suggestions for organizing a successful celebration. 
ree. 

Magazine Articles on Children’s Reading, a list of recent 
articles, Free. 

Book Films, a selection made by the National Board o 
Review of Motion Pictures. Free. . 





I pity the boy or girl who must grow up 
without having made intimate acquaintance 
with Mother Goose and the wonderful stories 
of Jack the Giant Killer, Blue Beard and Cin- 
derella and those other strange tales as old 
as the race itself and yet new to every sue- 
ceeding generation. They are all a part of 
the inheritance of the English speaking people 
and belong as a birthright to every child. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 











DEPARTMENT SERVICE—VISITING THE DEPARTMENT 


More effective service to those needing official advice on school matters will be 
possible if the following points are carefully noted: 

1. There are in Pennsylvania two hundred thirteen county and district superinten- 
dents commissioned by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. These officials are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of local school affairs and, therefore, your Superintendent 
should be consulted previous to referring school matters to the Department. In many 
cases visits to the Department and unnecessary correspondence will be avoided if this 
procedure is followed. 

The professional staff of the Department in order to render good service 
must necessarily spend considerable portion of the time in field work. Frequently, 
local school officials, superintendents, boards of directors and school patrons will 
come from long distances to the Department for conferences without having first 
made sure that the official to be consulted would be in the office. It has evén happened 
that visitors have come from a district only to find that the representative of the 
Department was in the same or nearby district. Again, visitors to the Department 
occasionally arrive at a time when the offices are closed. During the summer months 
the offices are open from 8:00 to 4:00 (Saturday 12:00 noon). During the rest of the 
—— beginning October 1, the regular hours are 9:00 to 5:00 (Saturday 12:00 
noon). 
8. In addition any member of the professional staff of this Department is at the 
service of the public for official business at any time outside of the regular office hours 


that can be mutually agreed upon, 
wy, : 3 
LQ Ce0 2 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Deputy Superintendents 
PAmeEe TR ic xc ccs cence Secondary Education State Council Docket, Staff Teaching Assignments, 
Related Agencies, 
Executive officer in absence of Superintendent 
Wiiur1amM M. DENISON ini i Fiscal Control, Budgets, School w 
Linptey H. Dennis i _.State and State-Aided Vocational Institutions, 
Special Days 
Cuartes D. Kocu i i State Examining Boards 
Higher Institutions and Private Secondary 
Schools (Reports and Accreditment of) 
Rosert C. SHAW Rural Education Institutes 
To be announced Elementary Education Curriculum Organization, Research, Surveys 


Directors of Bureaus 


Administration De Ne DD” OPO EEC OET ET PCC TCR C CCT CET TT T. A. Bocx 

MGR ne dc ka teccdedauereepaees J. Y. SHAMBACH School Buildings HuBert C. EIcHer 

Credentials James G, PEentz Teacher Henry Kionower 
VatOhGthe sw cticcdiaceccccseceeece F, THeopore Struck 


Directors of Subjects 


Art Education......+..seeeeereeee C. VaLentine Kirby Mathematics and Science.......ceecesceees J. A. Foserc 
Orton Lowe Music Education ..(To be announced) 











Extension Education School Consolidation Projects Lee L. Driver 

Geography ' ERNA GrassMuck School Libraries AvELINE B. ZACHERT 

Health Education i W. G. Micommmsm 4 Sect SUMS ooo coi ccncccdcaccjeccescse J. L. Barnarv 

Junior High School James M. Gtass SHG TEAMCRO Rs a sicecdcteciceccccvcees F. H. REItTer 
Veanal HAUCHROB . <0cccccicsisiciccvedewscseens C. F. Hopan 


School Employes’ Retirement Board, Secretary 1 2 
State Library and Museum, Acting Librarian MacDona.p 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Francis B. Haas, President and Chief Executive Officer, Harrisburg 
wi © ie RA aie ccicde ec dnedde cade csecctesteusdUscausiatdecncetesesusaees Philadelphia 
rs. Epwarp W. s  aaene , 

Francis R. Cope, gal M.A. ....Dimock 
Cuartes FE. Dickey.. . . Pittsburgh 
SaMUEL S. FLEISHER .-- . . Philadelphi? 
Mrs. Atice F. KIerNnan.. . : 

Marion Epwarps Park, Pu.D. 





Official Communications 


DEPUTY ASSIGNMENTS 


To School Officials: 

The attention of school officials concerned is 
called to the following changes and new assign- 
ments appearing in the staff organization in 
this number. These are made in the interest 
of clearly defining the responsibility and still 
further developing a policy of direct service. 

1. Mr. Shaw—Institutes—Transferred from 

Mr. Rule 
2. Mr. Rule—Related Agencies and Staff 
Teaching Assignments 


8. Mr. Dennis—Special Days—Transferred 
from Mr. Shaw 


4. Surveys are being assigned to the Ele- 
mentary Deputy, all of whose functions at 
present are being carried by the Superinten- 


dent. 
FRANCIS B. HAAS 





RURAL HEALTH SERVICE 


To School Officials: 

The attention of school officials is directed 
to the increased service which the State De- 
partment of Health plans to supply this year 
to fourth class school districts in the following 
counties: Adams, Cameron, Carbon, Clarion, 


Clinton, Columbia, Dauphin, Elk, Forest, Ful- 
ton, Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, 


Juniata, Lawrence, Mifflin, Monroe, Montour, 
Perry, Pike, Snyder, Sullivan, Union, 
Wyoming. 

Dr. Charles H. Miner, State Secretary of 
Health, has organized a project which insures 
a larger service in the field of health examina- 
tion and follow-up work than heretofore has 
been possible. State nurses have been in 
training for this purpose during the past sum- 
mer. They will work under consulting physi- 
cians and will be responsible for details of 
health examination to an extent that in the 
past has not been practicable. This will en- 
able the nursing staff to do more effective fol- 
low-up work because of this closer contact 
through the examination of children. The 
new plan will also result in closer co-operation 
with homes and a larger and more complete 
program of health supervision in fourth class 
districts. 


Special attention will be given to tooth, eye 
and glandular defects and under-nourished 
and under-weight children. Statistics last 
year for fourth class school districts show the 
following: 


Number of 
Children 
337,690 
198,874 
1,695 
123,487 
130,000 


Defects 
Decayed teeth 
Enlarged tonsils 
Defective nasal breathing 
Defective vision 
Under-weight 
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It is hoped that through this new service, 
conditions represented by these figures will be 
considerably improved. 

As a contribution to this movement, the 
Dauphin County Red Cross will furnish scales 
to all rural schools in the county for weighing 
and measuring children. Other agencies 
throughout the State contemplate similar co- 
operation. 

School officials are urged to give their full 
support to the plan of the Department of 
Health for enlarging their field of service to 
school girls and boys in fourth class districts. 

FRANCIS B. Haas 





EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


To School Officials authorized to issue Employ- 
ment Certificates: 

Recently, in co-operating with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in the enforce- 
ment of Child Labor Laws, it was found that 
in several instances employment forms had 
been issued illegally. In two instances, acci- 
dents had occurred to minors who were il- 
legally engaged in prohibited employment. One 
of these was a fatal accident. In both in- 
stances forms that had been issued illegally 
were on record by the employing firms. 

Your attention is called to the fact that there 
is a heavy penalty prescribed for issuing em- 
ployment certificates illegally, and you are 
urged, therefore, to exercise unusual care when 
issuing employment certificates, permits or age 
certificates. 

FRANCIS B. HAAs 





HIGH SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION 


To County and District Superintendents: 

The classification of the high schools of 
the State by counties as of July 1, 1925, ap- 
peared in the September number of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

A special bulletin is being prepared and will 
be printed soon giving not-only the official 
classification, but also considerable additional 
data. The material for this bulletin will go to 
the printer on October 10. 

Superintendents are asked to scan carefully 
the classification of high schools as it appeared 
in the September number of the JOURNAL and 
report promptly to the Department any appar- 
ent irregularities in the classification of the 
schools in their respective jurisdictions, so that 
the official publication may be complete and 
accurate. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





A CORRECTION 
Martha Meese, winner of the State scholar- 
ship in Carbon County, is from Mauch Chunk 
Township High School, not from Mauch Chunk 
High School as stated in the September 
JOURNAL. 
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RE-NUMBERING DISTRICTS AND 
SCHOOLS 


To County Superintendents: 

If any numbers assigned to districts or 
schools in your county have been changed since 
the close of the 1924-25 school year, will you 
kindly notify me of such changes at your 
earliest convenience? If you desire a directory 
on which you may indicate the changes that 
should be made, it will be forwarded gladly 
upon request. 

Permit me to suggest that much work will 
be eliminated if districts and schools are re- 
numbered only about every five years. As dis- 
tricts are discontinued or as schools are closed, 
their names and numbers may be dropped from 
the list. As new districts are formed or as 
new schools are opened, it is suggested that 
new numbers be assigned. Similar procedure 
may follow the consolidation of districts. The 
names of new districts or schools may be added 
to the end of the proper group on the list and 
in each case the next higher number may be 
assigned. 

We shall appreciate prompt notification 
whenever any change is made in the numbers 
assigned to districts or schools. 

J. Y. SHAMBACH 





AGE CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 
REVISED 


To the School Officials authorized to issue 
Employment Certificates: 

On August 7, 1925 the Industrial Board re- 
vised the regulations of the Department of 
Labor and Industry regarding age certificates. 
As a result of this revision, employers are re- 
quired to demand said certificates, Form AC, 
only for employed minors who are between the 
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ages of sixteen (16) and eighteen (18) years. 
Formerly employed minors between the ages 
of sixteen (16) and twenty-one (21) years 
were required to secure these certificates. 

You should notify employers in your school 
district of this change. 

Soon after the original requirement regard- 
ing age certificates went into effect on April 
5, 1921, a letter concerning these certificates 
was forwarded to each school district. For 
the benefit of new school officials, information 
contained in the former communication is re- 
peated in the following paragraphs. 

Many firms have found it difficult to de- 
termine clearly whether some minors request- 
ing employment and stating that they were 
past sixteen (16) years of age, have reached 
the specified age. A severe penalty is pre- 
scribed by the Child Labor Act for any person 
who employs a minor under sixteen (16) years 
of age for whom an employment certificate has 
not been issued. To assist the employer in 
this matter, as well as to aid in a better en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Attendance 
Law, the following age certificate form has 
been prepared. 

Copies of this form may be secured from 
the Attendance Bureau, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, by legally authorized school 
officials. 

Your attention is called to the evidences 
of age that must be received before the cer- 
tificate is granted. These evidences of age 
are the same as are required for the employ- 
ment certificate and should be required in 
the order given upon the age certificate. Wher- 
ever possible, the birth certificate should be 
insisted upon. Since January 1, 1906 the law 

(Concluded on page 132) 





(USE INK) 


AGE CERTIFICATE 


No 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ATTENDANCE BUREAU 
Harrisburg 


Name of Minor 








(a) Birth Certificate 

(b) Baptismal Certificate 

(c) Passport 

(d) Other Documentary record 


Signature of Minor 


Last name first 


Evidence of age accepted (Cross out all except the one accepted) 


(e) Affidavit of parent or guardian accompanied by physician’s statement 
of opinion as to the age of minor. 





DATE OF BIRTH 
Day | Year 





Month | 

















Issuing Officer 


Name in full 


This is to certify that according to the records and above evidence of 
age filed in the office of the School District of 
the above named minor is 16 years of age or over. 








Position 








Date 
Form AC 
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TUITION 


1. Act 257, passed by the recent legislature 
and signed by the Governor May 1, 1925, clear- 
ly defines tuition or cost of tuition for ele- 
mentary and high school students and estab- 
lishes a definite and invariable basis upon 
which tuition shall be determined. The law 
provides that 

a. Upon the admission of non-resident pupils, 
an itemized statement showing the per 
capita cost be sent to the non-resident dis- 
trict. It shall also include the names of 
the pupils attending from that district. 

. The cost of tuition shall be paid monthly; 
shall be computed upon the cost of tuition 
for the previous school term and upon the 
basis of the average daily attendance for 
the entire year. 

. The district’s share of the appropriation 
last received shall be first deducted in de- 
termining the per capita charge. 

2. The cost of tuition shall include the fol- 
lowing items and no others: 

a. Instruction, including salaries of members 
of the teaching and supervisory staff, and 
attendance of teachers at institutes. 

b. Textbooks and school supplies. 

c. Fuel, light, water and janitor service. 

d. Ten percentum (10%) of the total cost of 
the above items. 

8. The following statement will assist dis- 
tricts in carrying out the provisions of this 
amendment: 

a. The preamble of the Act reads, “and re- 

pealing all laws, general, special or local 
or any parts thereof that are or may be 
inconsistent therewith.” This law estab- 
lishes the only legal basis for the deter- 
mination of tuition. 
Item 1 includes teachers’ salaries, the cost 
of attendance at institute, the district’s 
share in the teachers’ retirement fund, and 
such portion of the superintendent’s or 
supervisor’s time or the time of any em- 
ploye certified in accordance with Section 
1210 of the School Code, as is devoted to 
school work. 

. School supplies, as herein used, includes 
pencils, pens, ink, crayon, tablets and 
things which perish with the using. 

. The district shall deduct the payments of 
its share of the State appropriation re- 
ceived for teachers’ salaries for the school 
year previous to one for which tuition 
is charged. 

. The application of the additional ten per- 
centum (10%) of the total cost is illus- 
trated by the following type case: 
Instruction $18,500 
Salaries (high school) 

Institute Attendance 260 
State Retirement Board 500 
Textbooks 600 
Supplies 600 
Operation 

Janitor service 
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$23,860 
2,386 


$26,246 
7,000 


$19,246 
270 
$71.28 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


1. The State Normal Schools will admit to 
the first year’s class all graduates of Four- 
Year High Schools who present: 

(a) At least fifteen Carnegie units or 

(b) Not fewer than twelve Carnegie units 
completed in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

2. Graduates of Two-Year High Schools 

will receive not more than eight Carnegie units 
of credit and graduates of Three-Year High 
Schools not more than twelve Carnegie units 
of credit toward the standard admission re- 
quirements. Provision is made, however, 
whereby graduates of these short course high 
schools may receive credit for subjects taken 
in course by passing examinations which will 
be given at the several normal schools in the 
subjects offered by such schools for additional 
credit. 
_ 8. The normal schools are not primarily 
institutions designed to afford high school 
graduates an opportunity to complete their 
education but are professional institutions set 
up and supported by the State to produce a 
constant supply of competent teachers for the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. The nor- 
mal schools, therefore, are selective institu- 
tions, admission to which is determined on the 
basis of the needs of the public schools for 
teachers as related to the appropriate quali- 
fications of those desiring to prepare for teach- 
ing. Obviously, each normal school must ex- 
ercise this selective function in such a way as 
to insure that entering pupils will be chosen 
from among those best qualified. 


AGE CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued from page 131) 
has required that a record of the birth of each 
child born in Pennsylvania be filed in the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, Department of 
Health, Harrisburg. A minor born in this 
State may secure a transcript of his birth cer- 
tificate by writing to the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics and enclosing a fee of fifty (50) cents. 
The blank forms provided by the Department 
of Health and used in securing the evidence of 
age for the employment certificate should be 
used in securing the evidence of age for the 
age certificate. This evidence of age should 
be kept in the files of the issuing officer. 
J. Y. SHAMBACH 


attendance (tuition cost) 
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STAFF INSTITUTE SERVICE 

The Department of Public Instruction de- 
sires to distribute the services of the members 
of its professional staff as widely and freely 
as possible. In order to make such a wide- 
spread service possible it has been found nec- 
essary to set up a definite policy, with some 
limitations, in accordance with which such ser- 
vice will be rendered. This policy is as fol- 
lows: 
A. Institutes 

1.The number of members of the Depart- 
ment in attendance at any one institute 
should be limited to two. 

2. Requests for the services of individual 
members of the Department should be ad- 
dressed directly to the persons concerned. 
If representation by the Department is de- 
sired in order that departmental policies 
may be officially presented, application for 
such service should be addressed to the 
Placement Service. 

. Local expenses of members of the Depart- 
ment are to be paid by the institutes. No 
honorariums will be accepted by members 
of the Department rendering service at 
institutes. 

Engagements other than Institute Work 
or Departmental Field Service 

. For such engagements as commencements 
and community meetings only one member 
of the Department should be requested. 
Requests for individual members should 
be addressed directly to the person con- 
cerned. If representation by the Depart- 
ment is desired in order that departmental 
policies may be officially presented, appli- 
cation for such service should be address- 
ed to the Placement Service. 

. All expenses incurred by a member of the 
Department are to be paid by the request- 
ing agency, except in the case of services 
rendered directly to or in behalf of pub- 
lic education. 





CONTINUATION SCHOOL MATERIAL 
The following material, of interest to con- 
tinuation school teachers, is available and may 
be had upon application to the Department: 
1. Course of Study for Continuation Schools 
2. Organization and Administration of Con- 
tinuation Schools 
3. A Digest of the Laws Controlling School 
Attendance and Employment of Minors 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations will be conducted by the pro- 

fessional examining boards at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh on the following dates: 
October 15-17—State Board of Pharmacy. 
October 26-27—Oral Examination, State 

Board of Architects. 
December 28-31—Written Examination, State 

Board of Architects. 
December 2-5—Dental 





Council Examining 


Board. 
December 2-3—State Board of Undertakers, 
Philadelphia. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 
November 4-6, 1925 


The general purpose of the Conference is 
to provide the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction with an opportunity to lay before 
the Superintendents of Schools and Normal 
School Principals such educational and admin- 
istrative problems as are of particular impor- 
tance in the administrative work of the public 
schools during the current school year. 

The Conference likewise gives Superinten- 
dents of Schools and Normal School Principals 
an opportunity, both formally and informally, 
to discuss problems of mutual interest and 
concern; and to get in touch, during the Con- 
ference, with the administrative heads of the 
Department relative to the pressing problems 
in their own respective areas of service and 
responsibility. 

The general theme of the Conference will be 
“The State’s Interest in Its Children.” The 
thought back of this theme is that the State 
has a many-sided ‘interest in the education of 
its future citizens, and that it expresses this 
interest in many ways other than through the 
formal responsibilities assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and other formal 
educational agencies. For example: the Depart- 
ment of Health is responsible for the medical 
inspection of all school children and for the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions in all 
school buildings; the Department of Welfare 
is responsible for the institutional care of 
feeble-minded and delinquent children; Labor 
and Industry protects school children from 
fire and other hazards and from the exploita- 
tion of employers of child labor; the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters applies the income 
from the products of State forest reserves to 
the upbuilding of the State School Fund and is 
also co-operating with the Départment of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the development of a school 
program in conservation of natural resources; 
the Department of Agriculture is vitally inter- 
ested and concerned in the development of 
courses in vocational agriculture in the schools; 
the development of centrally located consoli- 
dated schools, bringing equal education oppor- 
tunities to rural girls and boys, depends upon 
the progress of the work of the Department 
of Highways in the development of a complete 
State system of highways. 

These Departments and others concerned 
will be invited to participate in the discussions 
of the Conference with a view ultimately to 
co-ordinating all State and local agencies that 
have to do with the conservation of the State’s 
most precious resources—its girls and boys. 

At the opening session of the Conference 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
make the keynote address, outlining the pur- 
pose of the Conference and setting forth gen- 
eral policies and problems to which the dis- 
cussions of the Conference are to be directed. 
The Superintendent will be followed by each 
of the Deputy Superintendents who in turn 
will outline the specific policies and problems 
of their respective divisions of responsibility. 





High School Administration 


JAMES N. RULE 


I. High School Classification 


Types of High Schools 
Recent amendments to the sections of the 
School Code have made certain changes in 
standards affecting high school classification 
that may profitably be reviewed and re-stated 
at the beginning of the school year. There 
are now six types of legally classified high 
schools in Pennsylvania. They are as follows: 
. Four-Year High School (Grades 9-12) 
. Three-Year High School.... (Grades 9-11) 
. Two-Year High School (Grades 9-10) 
. Six-Year Junior-Senior High School 
(Grades 7-12) 
. Three-Year Junior High School 
(Grades 7- 9) 
. Four-Year Junior High School 
(Grades 7-10) 


Standards for Classification 


The standards set up for the various types 
of high schools are as follows: 
1. The school year must be of at least 180 days. 
2. A minimum number of properly qualified 
teachers is prescribed: 

(a) For a Four-Year High School a mini- 
mum of three teachers. 

(b) For a Three-Year High School a 
minimum of two teachers. 

(c) For a Two-Year High School at least 
one full time teacher. 

(d) For a Six-Year High School at least 
five teachers. 

(e) For a Three- or Four-Year Junior 
High School, four teachers, (in rural 
communities where enrollment is 
small, a minimum of two or three 
teachers may be approved). 


3. The program of studies and the plan of or- 
ganization must conform to the standards 
and regulations established by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

.In the case of a junior-senior high school, 
grades 7, 8 and 9 must be administered as a 
junior high school unit, and grades 10, 11 
and 12 as a senior high school unit. A de- 
partmentalized high school organized on the 
6-2-4 plan does not satisfy the requirements 
for a junior-senior high school and cannot 
be so classified. 

. Methods of instruction; pupil attitude, ap- 
plication and achievements; school plant and 
equipment; professional activity of teach- 
ers and general morale of school must be 
approved by the responsible county or dis- 
trict superintendent of schools and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

. Under the law, there is no legal basis for 
the approval or recognition in the Depart- 
ment’s official classification of more than 
two years of work in a one teacher high 
school giving a three-year program, or more 
than three years of work in a two-teacher 
high school that has been offering a four- 
year program. As a guide in the adminis- 
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tration of high schools that desire to con- 
tinue to offer, during the school year 1925- 
26, with the approval of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, an additional year of un- 
classified work the following regulations 
have been formulated pending the complete 
adjustment of these schools to the new plan 
of classification: 


(a) A one-teacher high school offering a 
three-year program may not be legally 
classified higher than a Two-Year High 
School, which is the highest rating that 
can be legally given to a school employ- 
ing one teacher, since the minimum le- 
gal requirements for a Three-Year High 
School call for “at least two teachers.” 
A two-teacher high school offering a 
four-year program may not be classified 
higher than a Three-Year High School, 
which is the highest rating that can be 
legally given to a school employing two 
teachers, since the minimum legal re- 
quirements for a Four-Year High School 
call for “at least three teachers.” 

(b) In order to insure classification, not 
more than a two-year program may be 
taught during any given school year in 
a one-teacher school, nor more than a 
three-year program in any given year in 
a two-teacher school. This may be ac- 
complished by means of alternation of 
subjects. 

The state normal schools have ruled 
that they will grant on certificate not 
more than eight units of credit for work 
done in a Two-Year High School, and 
not more than twelve units for work 
done in a Three-Year High School. Pro- 
vision has been made whereby during 
the period of adjustment to the new 
classification pupils desiring additional 
credits for subjects taken in course in 
a Two-Year or Three-Year High 
School may secure additional credits by 
passing examinations held at the nor- 
mal school concerned. 

Pupils living in a district which main- 
tains a Two-Year or Three-Year High 
School may legally attend, if they so 
desire, at the expense of their own dis- 
trict, the most convenient classified 
Four-Year High School in order to com- 
plete the remaining year, or years, of 
their high school course. 

(e) An additional teacher must be provided 
in a one-teacher high school whenever 
the enrollment exceeds thirty; or in a 
two-teacher high school whenever the 
enrollment exceeds fifty. 


7. High schools will be classified primarily upon 


the basis of detailed reports and recom- 
mendations of county and district superin- 
tendents. Doubtful cases, special cases re- 
quested by a superintendent, new high 
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schools awaiting initial classification, and 
high schools desiring a higher rating will be 
inspected by the Department. 


II. Establishment of New High Schools, or 
Addition of a Year to the High School 
Program 


The law provides, in the case of the creation 
of a new high school, or the addition of a year 
to the program of a high school, the following 
procedure: 

“In order to establish a new high school, 

or to add a year of work to the program of 
a high school or junior high school already 
in operation in a school district of the 
fourth class, the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and of the 
county superintendent of schools in which 
the district is located shall be secured in 
advance of the opening of such school or 
of making such change in program.” 

The approval of both the Department of 
Public Instruction and the county or district 
superintendent is also necessary in the case 
of the reorganization, as a classified junior 
high or junior-senior high school, of a high 
school already established. 


III. High School Supervision 


The supervision and, in particular, the ap- 
proval and co-ordination of programs of stud- 
ies of the high schools in his jurisdiction are 
functions of the office of the county or district 
superintendent. The functions of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the field of sec- 
ondary education are to set up standards, typi- 
cal, suggestive programs, and such other regu- 
lations and suggestions as will be helpful to 
county and district superintendents in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the high 
schools in their respective jurisdictions. Re- 
quests for information and advice by local 
high school principals, teachers and school of- 
ficials should be made directly to the county 
and district superintendent who in turn will 
consult with the Department of Public In- 
struction in all doubtful cases not covered com- 
pletely and clearly by the Department’s pub- 
lished standards and regulations. The High 
School Manual contains the standards and 
regulations of the Department in the field of 
secondary education. Two additional manuals 
have been prepared and will be ready for dis- 
tribution this fall; one of which will cover in 
detail the administration of the small Two- 
Year, Three-Year, Four-Year High School, the 
other the administration of the Three-Year 
and Four-Year Junior High School and the 
Six-Year Junior-Senior High School. These 
manuals will give type programs of studies, 
daily time schedules, qualitative and quantita- 
tive standards and other items which will be 
of help to high school principals and teachers 
responsible for the immediate organization and 
administration of high schools and of particu- 
lar help also to county superintendents in the 
supervision of high schools and in making up 
their recommendations relative to classifica- 
tion. 
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IV. Requirements for Graduation 


Requirements for graduation should be 
based upon the completion of a Four-Year 
High School course with a minimum of sixteen 
Carnegie units (120 clock hours) of work. The 
answer to the problem of what to do with a 
particularly bright, industrious pupil is not a 
shortening of the high school course, but rath- 
er an enlargement and enrichment of it. An 
under-age pupil, if his progress through high 
school is accelerated, is frequently placed at a 
serious disadvantage socially and physically 
with his classmates both in high school and 
later at college. In the case of mature pupils, 
with whom time is an important element, an 
exception may very properly and profitably 
be made. 

Diplomas should not be granted to graduates 
of short-course high schools; i. e., a diploma 
of graduation should be granted only to gradu- 
ates of standard Four-Year High Schools. Cer- 
tificates showing units of work completed may 
properly be given to graduates of other than 
Four-Year High Schools. To grant a high 
school diploma to a graduate of other than a 
Four-Year High School is to create the im- 
pression that the work of the secondary school 
has been completed. 

Members of the Department staff, responsible 
for the development of Secondary Education, 
will also be available at the call of superinten- 
dents to help solve difficult and doubtful cases 
and, particularly in the case of county super- 
tendents, to assist in setting up county pro- 
grams of secondary education based upon both 
present and probable future needs of the con- 
stituent districts. 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
ERNA GRASSMUCK 


The following suggestions have proved 
worth while in developing geography work, 
grades three to eight: 

Third Grade. Find out which articles of 
our food are produced at home. Why can they 
be produced here? 

What food of your last meal was not grown 
at home? Why not? 

How is life among the Arabs similar to our 
way of living? 

How is life among the Eskimos different 
from that among the Arabs? 

Fourth Grade. Discover areas where various 
workers in the United States and Canada are 
supplying our articles of food. Why are these 
districts able to give us food? (Similar dis- 
cussions on clothing and shelter can be con- 
ducted.) 

Fifth Grade. How does Poland resemble our 
north central states and south central Canada? 

Why has Denmark come to be the world’s 
teacher in the dairy industry? 

Explain why the following statement is true 
—Belgium is one of the industrial workshops 
of Europe. 

Why is Czechoslovakia called a “keyland” of 
central Europe? 

How is it that the Netherlands and Switzer- 
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land are the leading continental European ex- 
porters of cheese? 

Sixth Grade. In terms of geography, what 
future has China? 

How do the various districts under British 
jurisdiction help Great Britain to be a great 
industrial and commercial nation? 

Why is the Amazon valley in Brazil not a 
land of fields and farms such as are found in 
the Mississippi valley? What does the Ama- 
zon district contribute to world welfare? 

Seventh Grade. Local Community—What 
does our community contribute to the world’s 
welfare? Why, in terms of geography, is this 
possible? 

What countries of the world contribute to 
the welfare of our community? How? 

Pennsylvania—List the various work activi- 
ties (occupations or industries) carried on in 
our county. Find the districts in Pennsylvania 
where similar work activities are being car- 
ried on. Explain why this is true. 

Pennsylvania has many recreation resorts. 
Discover all the districts you can and explain 
why these sections have been developed for 
recreation purposes. Plan a trip to any one 
of these communities. 

United States—What would be the effect 
upon. the United States if Pennsylvania’s re- 
sources were no longer available? 

What use is being made today of the water- 
falls in the Piedmont district? Would you 
recommend or discourage tree-crop agriculture 
in the Piedmont? Why? 

How has the glacier influenced activities of 
man in the Corn Belt? In New England? 

Eighth Grade. What contributions to world 
welfare are each of the new countries of 
Europe making? (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Esthonia.) Prophesy, where you can, addition- 
al contributions each may make because of its 
geographical environment. 

Show definitely of what advantage the North 
Sea has been to the development of each of the 
northern European countries. 

Just what part does Iceland play in the 
world’s affairs? Why is this possible? 

High School—Economic Geography Course. 
Make a comparative study of the international 
rivers of Europe. Show in terms of geography 
the value of not having one country control 
each river. . 

Compare and explain the relative impor- 
tances of the wheat and potato belts of Europe 
and North America. 


ATTENDANCE ACHIEVEMENTS 

A comparison of school attendance data for 
the school years ’22-’23 and ’23-’24 shows that: 

1. While there were 30,059 more children 
enumerated in ’23-’24, the average daily at- 
tendance increased 36,476. 

2. The per cent of attendance increased 
from 90 to 92. 

8. The number of tardy marks decreased 
17,507. 

4. Violations of the law decreased 1,341 or 
15%. 
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The following is a summary of the data: 


1922-23 1923-24 
439,301 441,612 
1,087,957 
306,821 
1,834,097 


School census— 
No. 6 to 8 years of age.... 
No. 8 to 14 years of age.... 
No. 14 to 16 years of age... 
Total 
Total Enrollment Including all 
Transfers— 
931,378 
908,911 
1,840,289 
137,482 
1,702,807 
1,459,366 
1,920,501 


44,910,426 


4,528,028 
196,728 
569,577 

50,456,835 
260,786,740 
288,258,958 

90 


981,610 
962,089 
1,943,699 
197,203 
1,746,496 
1,495,842 
1,902,994 


40,257,768 


4,040,298 
128,238 
484,760 

45,478,541 
270,892,649 
292,929,521 

92 


Number received by Transfer.. 
Net District Enrollment 
Average Daily Attendance.... 
Number of Tardy Marks 
Number of Sessions of Absence— 
Excused 
Unexcused— 
Parental Neglect 
Illegal Employment 


Aggregate Days Attended 
Aggregate Days Belonged 
Percentage of Attendance 
Number Sessions Unlawful Ab- 
3,627,407 3,536,829 
sent— 

First Offence 

Second Offence 
Number Notices Served on Par- 


151,581 
63,569 


67,368 
8,713 
6,816 


147,241 
81,045 


66,275 
7,472 
Number Convictions 


5,954 
Number Pupils Sentenced as 
Incorrigible, etc. 802 713 





RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


The following resolution was unanimously 
approved at the annual convention of the 
American Legion held recently at Erie: 

“WHEREAS, At the 1925 Session of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania a bill was enacted into 
law making it obligatory on the various School 
Districts of the State of Pennsylvania to 
provide instruction in English and Citizenship 
for foreign-born residents above school age 
upon the written petition of twenty or more 
such residents, and 


“WHEREAS, It is one of the fundamental 
principles of the American Legion that every 
person residing in this Country should become 
imbued with those American principles of lib- 
erty, justice and equality within the law as 
to make the American people the greatest and 
fairest nation in the world, 


“Now therefore, be it resolved that the 
American Legion, Department of Pennsylva- 
nia, in Convention assembled does hereby ine 
struct its officers and members to use their ut 
most endeavor to put into full force and effect 
the provisions of the law providing for the edu- 
cation in English and Citizenship of such for- 
eign-born residents as may be residing within 
the State of Pennsylvania, and 

“Be it also resolved that the Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion be and 
the same is hereby directed to take up through 
each local Post the advisability of the organi- 
zation of Americanism classes in every school 
district of the State where the same may be 
necessary.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. . 


A PRIMER OF GRAPHICS AND STATISTICS FOR 
TEACHERS. By Harold Rugg. 142 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 


This primer has been prepared for the use 
of teachers and principals who want to know 
how to use intelligently the “median,” “quar- 
tile,” “deviation,’ “coefficient of correlation,” 
and other technical terms used in statisticai 
discussion, as well as to acquire the funda- 
mental notions of graphical representation. 

In the discussions of statistical terms and 
procedures the author has made use of situa- 
tions that might have come out of actual 
schoolroom experience—the scores made by two 
sixth-grade classes on an arithmetic test, for 
instance, and the achievements of a class of 
pupils in spelling—which serve as a basis for 
computation of medians, and the construction 
of frequency table and bar-graphs. 

The chapter on the teacher’s use of statisti- 
cal distribution in giving school marks will 
be of great benefit wherever it receives careful 
reading. The program for the reconstruction 
of the marking system will meet a definite 
need in many school systems. 

Many teachers will find more immediately 
usable material in the numerous examples of 
graphical representations of data than in the 
statistical theory. Pictograms, bar-graphs of 
various types and line graphs are illustrated, 
and their applicability to classroom practice 
is discussed. 

The bibliographies of statistical methods and 
recent developments in the use of statistical 
methods in education are useful appendices to 
the book. 

The book should be included in every shelf 
of professional books for the use of teachers 
in any elementary or high school.—J. A. F. 


THE Book OF POPULAR SCIENCE. In fifteen 
volumes. Edited by collaborators from 
leading universities of research and tech- 
nology. Published by the Grolier Society, 
publishers of the Book of Knowledge, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

This series of fifteen books forms a refer- 
ence library on scientific subjects equally valu- 
able in the home or the school. The articles 
are not over-crowded with facts and are writ- 
ten in such an interesting manner that the 
reader is unconscious that he is informing him- 
self. The illustrations add much to the clear- 
ness and vividness of the articles, for example, 
the pictures of rock strata give visual proof 
of the explanations of the earth’s formation; 
and the pictures of glass-making are a great 
help in making clear the process to the person 
who has never visited a glass-making plant. 
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The contents are divided into thirteen gen- 
eral groups: (1) The Universe, (2) The 
Earth, (3) Life, (4) Plant life, (5) Animal 
life, (6) Man, (7) Health, (8) Power, (9) 
Commerce, (10) Industry, (11) Society, (12) 
Biography and (13) Household Science. Each 
volume has a table of contents, listing the 
articles in the above groupings. Group (12), 
Biography, summarizes the lives and accom- 
plishments of men who have advanced the 
work of science in many fields. 


All discussions are characterized by an im- 
partial and clear treatment. Each subject— 
for example, education—is treated in accord- 
ance with modern ideals and methods. Evolu- 
tion is treated carefully and from many angles. 

The range of the series covers the wide 
field of science in all its branches and vividly 
ties it up with everyday life. 

The series differs from an encyclopedia in 
that while it is for reference it is also a series 
of books which will be read in leisure mo- 
ments from sheer enjoyment in reading of 
things that have been heretofore unknown. 


PAINTINGS OF MANy LANDS AND AGES. By AIl- 
bert W. Heckman. The Art Extension 
Society, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

This introduction to Picture Study and Art 
Appreciation encourages the study of art it- 
self, especially in color, rather than the study 
of books about art. After treating the child’s 
need of picture study, methods and lesson 
plans, the author analyzes many famous pic- 
tures that are children’s favorites. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. By 
Willis L. Uhl, University of Wisconsin. 
692 pp. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This volume is a compilation “of the best, 
educational literature” that has appeared in 
magazines on various phases of secondary edu- 
cation. While prepared primarily for class- 
room purposes, it is designed also for refer- 
ence use and study by teachers and principals 
in the secondary school field. 

The readings, organized under broad prob- 
lem-topics, are accompanied by comprehensive 
lists of principles of secondary education and 
many suggestions for study and discussion 
based largely upon the readings. The bibli- 
ographical notes appended to each chapter are 
extensive and provide a wide variety of edu- 
cational source material. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the 
titles of the six chapters into which the con- 
tents are divided: 

The American Plan for Secondary Education 

The Secondary School Teacher 

Secondary School Pupils 

Secondary Education in Foreign Countries 

The Reorganization Movement in Secondary 

Education 

Curriculum Problems 


These in turn are sub-divided into fifteen 


topic chapters in all, each dealing with a large 
number of related secondary school problems. 
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Among the significant chapters are: 
The Development of American Policies in 
Secondary Education 
The Equipment of the Secondary School 
Teacher 
The Social and Economic Composition of the 
Secondary School 
The Mental Equipment of Secondary School 
Pupils 
Economy of Time in Education 
The Reconstruction of Curricula Subject 
Matter 
This book is unquestionably one of the best 
organized collections of superior readings on 
secondary education that has appeared and 
should have wide use both by instructors of 
secondary education and by secondary school 
teachers and principals in active service.—Jas. 

N. Rule. 

THE CHOICE OF A COLLEGE. By W. W. Comfort, 
President of Haverford College. 55 pages. 
Maemillan. 

A delightful and instructive hour’s reading 
for anyone interested in a boy or girl who ex- 
pects to go to college. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By A. S. Edwards. 333 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

This text deals largely with the psychologi- 
cal knowledge of learning and teaching. While 
it is intended as a text in a second course of 
psychology it can be used with students be- 
ginning the subject. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF Topay. By Grove S. Dow. 
400 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York City. $2.00. 

This sociology for secondary schools dis- 
cusses such vital questions as distribution of 
population, immigration, racial differences, the 
family, the state, crime and poverty. The book 
is interesting and its value is heightened by 
many illustrations. 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN LIFE. By Benjamin C. 
— 592 pp. Ginn and Company. 
a2. 

This high school biology presents the fun- 
damental biological principles in simple lan- 
guage. Sections illustrating the author’s prac- 
tical objectives are What to Eat, The Mean- 
ing of Health, and Industrial Problems cf 
Health. 


BILLY AND JANE, EXPLORERS. Books I and II. 
By James Speed. D. C. Heath. 

A child’s book of outdoor experiences, illus- 

trated with photographs taken by the author. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL IMPROVEMENT. By Elmer 
Roberts and Eugene Davenport. 174 pp. 
Ginn and Company. $1.32. 

This book on reproduction, heredity, sys- 
tems of breeding and selection of plants and 
animals is a valuable handbook for the agri- 
cultural student. 


INTRODUCTION TO RURAL ECONOMICS. By Paul 
L. Vogt. 377 pp. D. Appleton. 

This economics text presents to. the rural 

school the economic problems of its immediate 
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community. Such a text is invaluable in train- 
ing the boy and girl who will remain on the 
farm. 


READINGS IN LITERATURE. Two Volumes. Edited 
by Ernest Hanes and Martha Jane Mc- 
Coy. Macmillan. 

Here is an anthology of the best in litera- 
ture for high school students, bound most at- 
tractively and grouped according to the various 
types of literature—drama, epic, essay, etc. 
The absence of many footnotes and the attrac- 
tive appearance of each page are distinguish- 
ing features of this valuable series. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Clive Day. 394 pp. Longmans, Green 
and Company. $1.80. 

The history of commerce has been divided 
into four periods (1) Colonial Commerce, (2) 
National Expansion, (3) National Develop- 
ment and (4) The World War. Much of the 
text is given to a discussion of the domestic 
trade. The style is clear and interesting. The 
relations between geography and commerce are 
stressed. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 7 West 45th Street, 
New York City: 


SINGING GAMES AND DRILLS. 
Geppert Marsh. $2.00. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church St., 
New York City: 


MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS. By John 
F. Faber. $2.50. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


LES AMERICAINS CHEZ Nous. Par Eugéne 
Brieux. Edited by Irving Lysander 
Foster. $.80. 

A FRENCH Reaper. By Olin H. Moore and 
Robert Fouré. $.80. 

LE BouRGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Par Moliére. 
Edited by Thomas Edward Oliver. $.64. 

INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH. By 
Eric Viele Greenfield and Herman Bab- 
son. $1.48. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 


HEALTH. Malden Health Series. By C. E. 
Turner and George B. Collins. 

AMERICAN History. By Henry Eldridge 
Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton. $1.96. 

METROPOLITAN NEW YorRK. Its geography, 
history and civics. By Hubert R. Cor- 
nish and Joseph T. Griffin. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 


EVERYDAY ALGEBRA. For the ninth school 
year. By Harry C. Barber. 


By Chester 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE. Edited with a pro- 
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logue and notes. By A. Marion Merrill 
and Grace E. W. Sprague. $1.25. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 


HUMAN PHysIoLocy. Longmans Elementary 
Science Manuals. By William Furneau. 
Revised by William A. M. Smart. $1.30. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New 
York City: 


JUNIOR MATHEMATIcS. Book II. By Ernst 
R. Breslich. 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. Good Eng- 
lish Book II. By Henry Seidel Canby 
and John Baker Opdycke. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois: 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF WOODWORKING. By 
Paul V. Woolley. $.90. 


Silver Burdett and Company, 41 Union Square 
West, New York City: 


PATHWAY TO READING SERIES. SECOND READ- 
ER, THIRD READER, TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
FOR THE PRIMER and FOR THE FIRST 
READER and MANUAL FOR SECOND AND 
THIRD READERS. By Bessie Blackstone 
Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, James Fleming 
Hosic. 


The Stratford Company, 234-240 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.: ° 


GEOLOGY IN Its RELATION TO LANDSCAPE. By 
Junius Henderson. $2.50. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


TEST SERVICE. Bulletin No. 12. A testine pro- 
gram of the Elementary School. Issued 
by the Department of Test Service of the 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, New York. 

This little seven-page folder, frankly an ad- 
vertisement, is one of the best brief state- 
ments of this problem that has come to our at- 
tention —Francis N. Maxfield. 


HEALTH Hapits. Suggestions for Developing 
Them in School Children. By Aubyn 
Chinn. Published by The National Dairy 
Council, 910 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WHat Buritps Basies? Folder No. 4, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE TEACHING IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. Bulletin, 1925, No. 13 
compiled by Earl R. Glenn, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


THE GIRARD LETTER for September, 1925. 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
Contains a summary of the history of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


MILBANK-MEMORIAL FUND. QUARTERLY BULLE- 
TIN. Vol. III, No. 2. 48 Wall Street, New 
York City. New York Health Demonstra- 
tions. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed Samuel S. 
Fleisher, Philadelphia philanthropist and pa- 
tron of arts, to the State Council of Education. 
Mr. Fleisher received the 1923 Bok Award for 
the most outstanding service for Philadelphia 
because of his work in establishing the Graphic 
Sketch Club. 


FRANCIS B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has ruled that children 
must not be kept from school in order to com- 
plete the farm work. “School boards exceed 
their authority when they grant children the 
right to remain away to do farm work,” he 
stated. 


FRED ENGELHARDT, Professor of Education- 
al Administration at the University of Min- 
nesota, who was formerly Assistant Dean at 
the University of Pittsburgh, has written a 
valuable study “Forecasting School Popula- 
tion” which has been published with the graphs 
and tables by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. In the study Mr. 
Engelhardt has applied the Bell System Sur- 
Mi technique to the forecasting of school popu- 
ation. 


FRED W. DIEHL, superintendent of Montour 
County Schools, received the degree B. S. in 
Education at the Bucknell University Com- 
mencement exercises this summer. This is the 
first class to receive college degrees at the 
Bucknell Summer School. 


M. F. Kang, former principal of the Coal 
Township High School, Northumberland 
County, retired in June with a record of forty 
years of service to his credit. Mr. Kane was 
associated with the Coal Township High School 
for twenty-seven years—seventeen years of 
this time as its principal. 


CLARENCE S. FISHER, formerly of the mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
sailed for the Holy Land to take up work as 
field director of an expedition to excavate Ar- 
mageddon. 


W. Carson RYAN, JR., professor of educa- 
tion at Swarthmore College, attended the third 
International Pedagogical Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, August 1 to 16. 


Ext M. Rapp, superintendent of Berks 
County in his report to the State Department 
of Public Instruction calls attention to the 
fact that Berks County is a pioneer in school 
consolidation. Not a single one-school build- 
ing has been erected in that county in the last 
twelve years and ninety-two one-school build- 
ings have been abandoned. 


G. D. WHITNEY, a member of the faculty of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been made Acting Director of 
the Department of Vocational Education of 
the University at a salary of $5,500. 
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S. H. HaGENn has succeeded Paul N. Landis 
as head of the English Department at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. Other new mem- 
bers of the faculty are: John Paul Seisam, 
Harrisburg; Guy L. Diffenbaugh, Philadel- 
phia; Noel Potter Laird, president of the 
Craft’s Club, Philadelphia; William Frey 
Diller, Philadelphia. 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, dean emeritus of 
Simmons College and author of widely-used 
school books, succeeded Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
as president of the Girl Scouts of America. 


Max Mason, formerly a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
elected president of the University of Chicago 
to succeed the late Ernest DeWitt Burton. 


THE following important changes have oc- 
curred in the schools of York County: 

Preston Zeigler is the new principal of the 
Wrightsville schools, succeeding H. I. Traub. 

Milton Baugher is the new principal of the 
Hellam schools, succeeding Carl Burg. 

Millard E. Glatfelter is the new principal 
of the West York schools, succeeding A. H. 
Martin. 

Carl Burg is the new principal of the Stew- 
artstown schools. 

D. V. Shank is the new principal of the 
Shrewsbury schools. 

J. Ernest Hartman has succeeded J. R. 
Moore as principal of the Dillsburg schools. 

Jesse E. Smith has succeeded J. Kenneth 
Snyder as principal of the Yoe schools. 

W. Carson Worley is the principal of the 
new joint high school formed by the union of 
Dover Township and Dover Boro. 


Puimip A. BOYER, principal of the Jay 
Cooke Junior High School, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed head of the division of Edu- 
cational Research and Results by the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education at a salary of $5,000. 
The new division will make a constant study 
of educational conditions prevalent through 
the city. 


Tuomas A. GRIETZINGER, principal of the 
Bryant School, will succeed Dr. Boyer as prin- 
cipal of the Jay Cooke Junior High School. 


M. S. HERSHEY, the chocolate manufacturer, 
has presented the Derry Township School Dis- 
trict with a modern high school building which 
is being occupied this fall for the first time. A 
complete consolidation of the schools of the 
township brings all the children of the town- 
ship to this school. It is completely adapted 
to modern teaching and its auditorium, cafe- 
teria, laboratories, music room, sewing room 
and domestic science department are splendid- 


ly equipped. 


A. P. AKELEY, superintendent of the schools 
of Potter County, has introduced a “School 
Improvement—Clean Up Day” throughout the 


county schools. September 11 marked the 
sixth annual clean up day. Posters containing 
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questions, slogans and pictures were distribut- 
ed to the teachers to keep them alert and 
ready for the work. 


WILLIAM GEORGE Bruce, publisher of the 
American School Board Journal, is running 
for the Democratic nomination for Senator as 
the choice of the Democratic organization 
meeting at Milwaukee. 


Russet L. SHay, for five years a teacher in 
the Lebanon High School, has been elected 
head of the history department in the Platts- 
burg (N. Y.) High School. Mr. Shay spent 
the past year at the graduate school of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM PITTS, a senior this year in the 
Sharon High School, won the National High 
School Debating Contest in Chicago in August 
against high school representatives from near- 
ly every state in the Union. The national 
honor carries with it a silver cup and a two 
thousand dollar scholarship in any college or 
university. The contests held among the high 
schools of Mercer County are developing keen 
interest in public speaking and speakers of 
the best grade. 


CarRL G. LEECH, principal of the Glen-Nor 
Junior High School, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the schools of Delaware 
County. x 


Lucy L. W. WILSON, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, and her 
teachers believe that the scope of their work 
is wider than the walls of the school and the 
work performed therein. They are ready to 
talk, read and conduct discussions before Wom- 
en’s clubs and similar organizations, thus pre- 
senting their ideas and ideals in a wider field. 
The fees charged are added to the schools 
a fund for the help of worthy stu- 

ents. 


KATHRYN E. NOLL, a second year student at 
the West Chester State Normal School, won a 
prize of $500 offered by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs as the favorite contestant 
for place as leading contralto soloist. Miss 
Noll’s home is in Quentin, Pa. 


F. W. McVay, superintendent of the Can- 
onsburg schools, is quoted by the American 
Educational Digest, July issue, as condemning 
the use of the public schools for advertising 
purposes. Mr. McVay admits only the Red 
Cross and tuberculosis seals activities in his 
schools. He says, “Most of these societies are 
common nuisances in the American public 
school. The superintendent, principals, teach- 
ers and board, uniting for the preservation of 
the public school from side issues, have kept 
these things out. We must have some time in 
school for actual school work and not fritter 
it away with these organizations and many 
other local ones. Schools are not for ad- 
vertising any business, pleasure resort, sport, 
church social, or church affair, or even phil- 


anthrophy. 
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THE New Castle High School stadium has 
been completed and will be ready for use dur- 
ing the football season this fall. The stadium 
will accommodate 5,500 spectators and will 
add to the attractive appearance of the Ben 
Franklin Junior High School athletic field. 


MARJORIE SWARTZ HARRISON of the eighth 
grade, Lehighton, won the championship of 
the Carbon County grade schools in a spelling 
contest last spring at which County Super- 
intendent James J. Bevan presided. 


CANTON, Bradford County, has a population 
of 2,200 and a teaching force of 22. The 
school system is developing musical activities 
and a musical atmosphere of distinctive value 
to the community. In addition to the usual 
vocal organizations there are two bands—a 
senior and a junior organization—numbering 
eighty instruments and an orchestra of twenty- 
five pieces. These organizations give frequent 
community concerts, play at all school fune- 
tions and athletic contests and have supplied 
the music at the nearby County Fairs. 


IN answer to the question “What per cent 
of the school teachers of the State have two 
years of college or normal school education 
or better?”’ Pennsylvania can answer for 1924- 
25 “Seventy-eight per cent.” In 1919-20 she 
could only answer “Fifty per cent.” 


THE late William J. Cooper, lumberman of 
Camden, N. J., bequeathed $100,000 to Swarth- 
more College for the establishment of the 
William J. Cooper Foundation, by means of 
which scholars and scientists will be brought 
to Swarthmore to lecture before the students. 


A Wor.tpD Conference on Narcotic Education 
will be held in Philadelphia in June, 1926. 


WEST CHESTER public schools, of which Wal- 
ter L. Philips is superintendent, were open 
for an eight-weeks’ summer session which all 
pupils having one or two conditions were 
recommended to attend. The summer school 
in one of the buildings was used as a demon- 
stration school by the West Chester State 
Normal School students. Forty-five rooms of 
the West Chester public schools will be used 
by the 1925-26 normal school seniors for ob- 
servation and practice. 


For several years the Roulette schools, -Pot- 
ter County, have been without a satisfactory 
auditorium for commencements, school plays, 
ete. To cope with this situation the local school 
board has purchased the Picture Theatre and 
will use it for educational purposes. The school 
board has leased a five acre tract of land to be 
used as an athletic field for the schools. 


HARRISBURG put into operation September 1, 
one of the best courses of study-to be found 
in any high school in the country. It is the 
result of two years’ study by principals and 
teachers and represents a scientific composite 
of the sane and practical in education cover- 
ing the Junior-Senior High School period, 
grades 7-12. State Superintendent Francis 
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B. Haas has appraised the new course as com- 
mendable and worthy of study. 


THE 1925 graduating class of the Mt. Car- 
mel High School numbered eighty-six. Of these 
fifty-three have entered institutions of higher 
learning, represented by twenty different col- 
leges and universities, two State normal 
schools and five hospitals for training nurses. 
Thirty-five of the students matriculated at col- 
leges and universities; nine at normal schoois 
and six at nurses’ training schools. 


EDUCATIONAL Day was observed at the War- 
ren County Exposition on September 8. The 
Department of Public Instruction furnished a 
fine exhibit under the direction of C. F. Ho- 
ban, State Director of Visual Education. 


Music and Youth, a music magazine for 
young people, makes its debut in Volume I, 
No. 1 this month. The magazine contains in- 
teresting reading matter on musical subjects 
and music scores of interest to young people. 
This is a magazine which every music teacher 
will want to have at hand for the music stu- 
dents to refer to. 


THE October number of Child Life, 536 
South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. contains a 
one-act play, “Jack O’Lantern Inn” by Mar- 
jory Barrows which would be a satisfactory 
feature in a Hallowe’en program for the ele- 
mentary grades. 


THE late Simon H. Gratz, for many years 
president of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, left one-third of his estate, said to be 
valued at $1,000,000, to Philadelphia for re- 
lief of school teachers and other employees of 
the Board of Education. Mr. Gratz also left 
$50,000 to Jefferson Hospital for a private 
room for the use of active and retired teachers. 


ON November 2 George Washington Uni- 
versity will debate with Oxford University at 
Washington, D. C. the question “Resolved, 
That the present regime in Russia should be 
given recognition.” 


THE nineteenth annual Summer Session 
Commencement of the University of Pitts- 
burgh was held on the last day of the Summer 
Session, Friday, August 7. Degrees were con- 
ferred on 124 students distributed as follows: 
College, 48; School of Engineering, 2; School 
of Business Administration, 11; School of Edu- 
cation, 43; and the Graduate School, 20. The 
summer graduating class of 1925 was by far 
the largest in the history of the institution. 
The number was almost double the number in 
1924, which was, the largest summer class up 
to that time. 


PHILADELPHIA’S music week, which has be- 
come one of America’s greatest musical enter- 
prises, will be observed October 10-17. The 
Quaker City’s is a proud record in the musical 
history of our country. Pioneer in instrument 
making; in the writing of song, hymn and 
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Is YOUR School Equipped with 


COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA? 


The Only Truly Modern School Encyclopedia 


Modern in Content. 
Modern in presentation of material. 


Complete, Wide in Scope, Authentic 


Simple enough for the grades, admirably adapted 
to all high school subjects. 


International in Its Appeal 
First American edition published three years ago. 
English edition published two years ago and en- 
joying the widest sale of any encyclopedia ever 
published in Great Britain. 
Italian edition well on the way to completion. 
Swedish edition in the making. 


Endorsed more enthusiastically and 
by more leading members of the 
National Educational Association 
than any other work of reference 
ever published. To use Compton’s 


is to be enthusiastic in its praise. 
Compton’sisalreadyatwork in every 
large city school system in the United 


‘ States as well as thousands of smaller 


systems and rural schools. 















4500 Pages 


illustrations, many in color. 
Text an example of simple, 
charming and graphic style. 


10 Splendid Volumes 


Beautifully and durably 
bound in red library buck- 
ram. Thousands of half-tone 










School Price, $55.00 


- Your school library is not complete without Compton’s 


Write for sample pages or order direct from 
F.E.Compton & Company, Publishers, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 








When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 
enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 

The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed by 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals with 
proven character, without security. 








Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 


Total cost on $ 48 for four months is $ 4.20 
“e 6é “eé 64 “é “ee “ “ce 


sé 96 6é 
112 
160 
208 
300 “ 


GUARANTEE LOAN 


1005 _—- Street PHILADELPHIA 510 Penn Street READING, PA. 


oom 704 Vandam Building) 431 Lackawanna Avenue...... SCRANTON, PA. 
2700, Germantown Avenue PHILADELPHIA _—_31 Public Square WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 

23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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opera; in the organization of band, orches- 
tra, music schools; in musical composition; in 
the development of all these, she plans a cele- 
bration through a concentration of musical 
events that will show Philadelphia as a world 
famous music center. 


THE Pennsylvania Historical Commission on 
September 5 unveiled a stone marker near 
Kennett Square erected as a monument to 
the Indian Hannah (1730-1802), last of the 
Lenni-Lenape Indians. It was the sixteenth 
tablet erected by the society this year to mark 
spots of historic interest. 


ELEVEN states have laws definitely prohibit- 
ing discrimination between men and women 
teachers in the matter of salary, and some 
other states have by administrative action 
recognized the principle of “equal. pay for 
equal work.” Those which have passed pro- 
hibitory laws are California, Colorado, Mary- 
land, Montana, Nevada, New York, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


GRADUATES from the Reading High School 
who desire to go to college may draw on the 
income of the William H. Luden Scholarship, 
Fund of $40,000. Three $50 scholarships es- 
tablished by the Alumni Association of the 
Reading High School are also available to 
deserving graduates. 


EIGHTEEN prominent business and industrial 
companies of America have agreed to open 
their offices, factories and laboratories to prac- 
tical students from Sweden, nominated by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. Indus- 
trial fellowships are a new feature of the 
policy of international education which the 
foundation fosters. Two hundred students of 
the arts, humanities and general sciences have 
been interchanged during the last five years. 


THE Finance Committee of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education has authorized a loan of 
$5,000,000 from the city to carry out the build- 
ing program adopted four and a half years 
ago. The program involves a total expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000. 


THE September World’s Work makes the 
following comparison of the six best sellers 
for the month of June, 1925, with the month 
of June, 1915, showing that the character of 


the best seller has largely improved. 
JUNE, 1915 JUNE, 1925 
Pollyana Grows Up The Constant Nymph 
Eleanor H. Porter Margaret Kennedy 
Still Jim Mayfair 
Honore Willsie Michael Arlen 
Pollyanna Arrowsmith 
Eleanor H. Porter Sinclair Lewis 
The House of the Misty The Mother’s Recompense 
Star Edith Wharton 
Frances Little Soundings 
The Girl of the Blue Ridge A. Hamilton Gibbs 
Payne Erskine Barren Ground 
The Turmoil Ellen Glasgow 
Booth Tarkington 


PRESIDENTS of student vocational guidance 
organizations and women who are doing voca- 
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Moved Over and 
Over Again 


The Board of Education of Logansport 
about four years ago purchased five 
two-room Circle A Portable Schools, 
to supplement the grade schools, which 
were badly overcrowded. The illustra- 
tion above is from a recent photograph 
of these buildings. 


As congestion in various districts was 
relieved, the Circle A buildings were 
moved from place to place and did 
splendid service many times over. This 
work was done by the school depart- 
ment’s own regular labor force with 
no difficulty and little expense. 


This is a typical example of the econ- 
omy and wide range of usefulness of 
Circle A Schools. Built in completed 
sections three feet wide, completely 
finished inside and out, with doors and 
windows already hung, they can be 
dismantled and reerected in a week or 
two without damage and with ordinary 
Tabor. 


Each season we clear the deck for 
emergency needs. A wire will bring 
you catalogue, and prices, or our 
representative, and shipment will 
promptly follow. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
604 S. 25th Street - 


(Formerly Champaign, Ill.) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 


Newcastle, Indiana 
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tional guidance work in city high schools are 
invited to attend the annual meeting of the 
Deans and Advisers of Women in Harrisburg, 
November 6 and 7. The opening meeting will 
be held at 4:00 P. M. and a banquet at 7:00 
P. M. on November 6. Two round tables and 
a general session are planned for November 7. 


THE Huntingdon County Institute will meet 
in the new school building at Mount Union on 
November 9 this year instead of at Juniata 
as announced on page 614 of the June JOURNAL. 


R. Stewart MacDouGAa.., Director of the 
Training School at the Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, has prepared a report 
of the work done at the 1925 summer session of 
the Lock Haven State Normal Demonstration 
School. The tables are carefully compiled and 
fact revealing. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE launched 
a drive for half a million dollars on September 
8. The half million dollars will be used to 
expand the institution’s service. Franklin 
and Marshall now has six buildings under 
way on the college campus, including a new 
gymnasium and dormitories. 


AN annex containing eight new classrooms 
has been added to the New Kensington High 
School this fall. 


THE new Penn Township Consolidated 
School under construction at Centerville, Cum- 
berland County, will cost $18,535.45. It should 
be completed by the first of December. 


Paavo NurRMI, the champion distance run- 
ner, on his return from America was dubbed 
a Finnish Knight and the possessor of the Or- 
der of the White Rose by President Relander 
in recognition of his advancement of Finnish 
interests. 


THE Modern Language Study, organized un- 
der the auspices of the American Council of 
Education and receiving financial support from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, is in- 
vestigating modern language work, not only 
in public and private secondary schools, but 
in colleges and normal schools as well, since 
increasingly large numbers of students of 
French, German, Italian and Spanish crowd 
the elementary and secondary classes of these 
higher institutions. The committee on Di- 
rection and Control have headquarters at 561 
West 116th St., New York City, and at 58th 
Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


A COMMITTEE of eighty-three economic ex- 
perts after a six-months’ investigation in be- 
half of the Chicago school department stated 
that $90 a week is required for a man of 30 
with a wife and two children to maintain a 
proper standard of living. 


THE Pittsburgh Sun commenting editorially 
upon the Report of the Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, a report prepared by the Pitts- 
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burgh Principals’ Club, says: “The committee 
proposes: that juvenile cases should be taken 
out of Morals Court and confined to Juvenile 
Court, one judge be made continuingly respon- 
sible, so that there may be definite, unchanging 
policy; and that the responsibility for report- 
ing by probationers be put upon the delin- 
quent rather than upon the court. A complete 
change in the method of supervision is likewise 
strongly supported by the committee. Evi- 
dence is cited from other cities to show that 
where the responsibility for reporting is placed 
upon the probationer, juvenile delinquency is 
markedly decreased.” 


CIRCULAR 24, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, shows that twenty-six 
colleges and universities in the United States 
give special courses in preparation for com- 
mercial teaching. Grove City College, Penn- 
sylvania is conducting more courses in com- 
mercial teacher training and has more students 
enrolled—182—in preparation for commercial 
teaching than all the other colleges of the 
State combined. Among the activities con- 
nected with the commercial department are an 
Information Bureau, an Employment Bureau, 
a Business Library, a Commercial Museum 
and a Commercial Club which is affiliated with 
the local business men’s organization. The 
Commercial Department issues a commercial 
teachers’ news letter which is sent to all com- 
mercial graduates of the college. 


ScRANTON Technical High School has one 
of the most comprehensive art collections of 
any high school in the State. It consists of 
pictures, statuary and bronzes which cover 
the main corridors on the three floors of the 
building. The collection includes color prints, 
portraits, photographic prints, color etchings 
and oil paintings, representing the work of 
world, nation and state artists. The collection 
has been procured through entertainments by 
eos —— and lectures by the principal of the 
school. 


Dw you know that 

At least one person in every five in the 
United States attends a free public 
school? 

One person in every five in the United 
States devotes half of his waking hours 
to school activities? . 

American Colleges draw more than one- 
half of their students from within a 
fifty-mile radius? 


OFFICIAL reports from Moscow indicate that 
the Soviet Union will expend from $160,000,- 
000 to $190,000,000 this year on public edu- 
cation. 


Mrs. ALIceE F. KIERNAN, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, has been appointed a 
member of the State Council of Education by 
Governor Pinchot. 


ACCORDING to figures prepared by Raymond 
Walters, dean of Swarthmore College, attend- 
ance in U. S. colleges in 1924-25 increased 
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from Everywhere, Book Reviews, etc. 


each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches: 


with each color print are 48 minia- 


‘ance |} Two Valuable Teaching Aids 


— on 
aad PRIMARY PLANS 


at a Saving to You 
Order Now and Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is published monthly dur- 
ing the school year from September to June inclusive. It 
supplies practical, usable classroom material adapted to the 
needs of teachers of all the grades and rural schools and cov- 
ering every branch of school work. There are masterpieces 
of art in full color with complete material for class study; 
full page drawings for seat work, etc.; poster patterns and 
designs for calendars, blackboard drawings, etc.; editorials 
by foremost educators; several pages of school entertainment 
material each munth; and many other helpful departments 
Club,” Primary Methods and Devices, Suggestions for Grammar Grades, Requested Poems, Practical Ideas 
Subscription price $2.00 per year. See special offer in coupon below. 


The Instructor Picture Studies consists of full color reproductions of the following eight famous paintings, 
The Torn Hat—Sully; By the River—Lerolle; Old 
Ironsides—Johnson; The Balloon—Dupre; Song of the Lark—Breton; Age of Innocence—Reynolds; Dig- 
nity and Impudence—Landseer; Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur. 
folder on which is printed complete story and question material for use in the study of the picture. Also 





STUDIES 











including: “Teacher’s Help-One-Another 


Each picture is enclosed in a 











ture halftone reproductions of the 
painting for distribution to the pu- 
pils. (A total of 384 miniature pic- 
tures in the eight folders.) All of 
this material is enclosed in a port- 
folio of extra heavy art paper as il- 
lustrated, size 10 x 13 inches. Price 
of complete portfolio, $1.50 postpaid. 
See special offer in coupon. 


F.A.Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


(Address O fice Nearest to You) 
Name 


Use This Order Blank—Pay November 15th iv More Convenient 
P.S.J. Oct. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 

(Mail to Nearest Office) 

Please send me 
{ ] Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.00 
{ ] Instructor Picture Studies, $1.50 
{ ] Beth of the above at the special combination price of $3.20 
Place cross (X) in one of [ ] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
these squares to indicate 
preference as to payment. [ ] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1925. 


Date 





Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 





Ask for catalog of over 400 books for 
Teachers and Schools St. 
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Post Office 











8.5 per cent over that in 1923-24. The Univer- 
sity of California, with 15,580 students, was 
ranked largest; Columbia, 11,621, second; The 
University of Illinois, 10,089, third; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 9,417, fourth. Others in 
order were: 


Michigan ..... 8,856 
Ohio State..... 8,757 
Wisconsin .... 7,643 
Pennsylvania . 7,626 
Harvard ...<.+ G00 
New York U.. 6,889 
Nebraska ..... 5,777 
Univ. of Wash. 5,450 
Fordham ..... 5,433 
Cornell ....... &2e2 
Univ. of Iowa. 5,227 


5,191 
5,132 
4,989 
4,874 
4,731 
4,302 


"GSAS socio ss 
Syracuse .... 
Chicago ..... 
Pittsburgh ... 
Yale 
Boston 
Northwestern . 4,173 
Oklahoma .... 3,882 
Kansas ....... 3,838 
Missouri ...... 3,660 


eee eeeee 


VocATIONAL Education in the secondary 
schools of Johnstown includes courses in In- 
dustrial and Household Arts, Home Econom- 
ics, Unit Trade and Co-operative Industrial 
and Technical courses in junior and senior 
high schools. 


THE Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., the book- 
publishing department of the Atlantic Monthly 
Company, and Little Brown and Company, 
publishers, have entered into an association 
by means of which all books hitherto issued 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press will be pub- 
lished in the future by Little Brown and Com- 
pany, under a trade mark “Atlantic Monthly 


Press Publications.” Such books will be pre- 
pared for publication, editorially and in for- 
mat, at the Atlantic offices. Little Brown and 
Company will handle the processes of manu- 
facture and distribution. 


NINE out of every ten of the 6,000 blind per- 
sons in Pennsylvania are adults and 50 per 
cent are over sixty years of age, according to 
the report of the Commission to Study Con- 
ditions relating to Blind Persons in Pennsyl- 
vania. The entire report may be secured by 
writing to the Commission, 64th Street and 
Malvern Avenue, Overbrook, Philadelphia. 


SHINGLEHOUSE, Potter County, a community 
of about twelve hundred inhabitants, has a 
very active*Parent-Teacher Association of two 
hundred members. Recently this Association, 
with the assistance and co-operation of the 
school, organized a Health Welfare Campaign 
that might be an inspiration to other small 
communities. Some of the features of this 
program were: special health activities in the 
school, community Clean-up Campaign, window 
displays of health goods for sale in each store, 
Better Baby Clinics, demonstration work and 
lectures by a school nurse, health motion pic- 
tures, a health play by school children, sale 
of health foods, exhibition of health posters 
made by pupils, as well as those published by 
all national and state health organizations, 
and evening lectures by health specialists. 





, 
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ARGENTINA passed a child labor law apply- 
ing to the entire country on September 30, 
1924. Under the new law 14 is the minimum 
age for employment in any industrial or com- 
mercial establishment. Children under 18 
may not be employed more than 6 hours a 
day and 36 hours a week—a higher standard 
than exists in any State in the United States. 
Night work and employment in certain dan- 
gerous occupations are prohibited for boys 
under 18 years of age and women of all ages. 


THE New York Times has offered $500,000 
toward the preparation of a dictionary of 
national biography similar to the British Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. The dictionary 
will be produced under the direction of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The 
work will amount to sixteen volumes. The firs 
volume is expected to appear in four years. 


INTERNATIONAL House, the home and head- 
quarters of the New York Intercollegiate Cos- 
mopolitan Club, has been opened for use. 
The house, situated on Riverside Drive oppo- 
site Grant’s Tomb, was erected at a cost of 
$2,500,000, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., being the 
donor. The New York Intercollegiate Cosmo- 
politan Club is made up of men and women 
students, irrespective of nationality, race, color 
or religion, who are studying in the schools 
and colleges of New York. At the opening 
meeting of the club at its new home a roll 
call showed students from sixty-seven different 
countries present. Over 400 young men and 
125 women are living in their respective build- 
ings, among them twenty-five Methodist post- 
graduate students from China, India, Japan, 
Africa and the Philippines. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


’ Walter A. Geesey, superintendent of the 
schools of Sunbury, is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and holds graduate degrees from 
Columbia University. Mr. Geesey has been 
superintendent of the Sunbury schools for 
seven years. During this period he founded 
the first High School General Shop in the 
State. He has given this particular field of 
school work much time and study. His motto 
is: Make every dollar of school tax yield 100 
per cent return in efficiency of schools. 


Ralph S. Roberts, author of “The Place of 
the Parent-Teacher Association in the Edu- 
cational System of Today” appearing in this 
issue, is a new arrival in Pennsylvania, his 
former teaching experience having been in 
California and Iowa. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University and holds the degree M. A. 
from the University of California. During 
the war, Mr. Roberts was a captain in the 
psychological service. He is now completing 
graduate work at New York University and is 
Professor of Education in the Slippery Rock 
State Normal School. He has published vari- 
ous articles from time to time in educational 
publications. 
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ENGLISH IN AMERICAN LIFE 
(Continued from page 112) 


technical periodicals or serious books, read- 
ing for stimulus, recreation and culture, and 
the reading of standard literature. Under the 
head of Listening we have questions on ad- 
dresses, lectures, radio programs, plays, busi- 
ness interviews, conferences and conventions. 

Seores of local groups are already at work, 
but the national committee is prepared to 
handle returns from hundreds of communities 
—cities, towns and rural districts. Teachers 
willing to co-operate in the formation of com- 
mittees in their own localities should write at 
once to John M. Clapp, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York City, for copies of the questionnaire 
and more detailed information regarding the 
investigation. 





AIN’T EDUCATION GRAND? 

In college days I studied Greek and Latin com- 
position; 

Three modern languages I speak, which is some 
acquisition. 

In Calculus I was a star, in History a whiz; 

In Economics I stood high. I led in every quiz. 

At Chemistry, Psychology, Zoology and Art, 

Philosophy and English, too. 

I worked with all my heart. 

Not any subject in the course did I omit to try; 

The faculty with one accord predicted I’d go 
high. 

I took my bachelor degree, I earned an M. A. 
too— 

And then I married Johnny Lee. 
what I do: 

At 6 A. M. pile out of bed, put on the coffee 


Now this is 


pot. 

Fry ham and eggs and toast the bread—he 
likes it piping hot. 

Watch John take out the little car and, pulling 
wide the throttle, 

Speed blithely down the street to work; then I 
fix the baby’s bottle, 

Wash up the dishes, feed the cat and scrub the 
kitchen floor, 

Make beds and dust and meanwhile talk to 
agents at the door. 


I call the grocer, butcher, too, who bring my 
orders—maybe; ; 

And while I wait for them to come, I have to 
bathe the baby. 

And after that there’s lunch to get, take baby 
to the park; 

Some clothes to iron, pie to bake, by then it’s 
getting dark. 

I fry some chops, I slice some bread, and 
quickly set the table. 

When dinner’s done I sneak to bed as soon as 
I am able. 

Then, round my bed I seem to see my college 
credits stand, 

Derisive ghosts that grin at me. 

Ain’t Education Grand? 
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Gregg Shorthand Wins Again 


Martin J. Dupraw, youthful Gregg writer, and hold- 
er of the New York State Shorthand Championship, 
won the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
World’s Championship Cup at Omaha, Nebraska, on 
August 17. By transcribing the three championship 
tests with a total of but three errors, Mr. Dupraw 


at these speeds. 
Martin J. Dupraw 
GREGG WRITER WINS AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Harvey Kittleman, a student in Gregg School, Chicago, 
won the Amateur Championship at 150 words a minute 
with but seven errors. 
Helen W. Evans, head of the Expert Department of 
Gregg School, Chicago, won certificates at 200 and 233 
words a minute—the highest record ever made by a reg- 
ular classroom teacher. 


New York 
Chicago, Boston 





established an accuracy record of 99.91% perfect. 
Charles L. Swem, World’s Champion for 1923 and 1924, won 
second place with but ten errors. 
By writing 3,445 words in fifteen minutes at speeds ranging from 198 to 


258 words a minute, and transcribing their notes with but three and ten 
errors respectively, Mr. Dupraw and Mr. Swem set new marks for accuracy 


Your Students, Too, Can Win 


_ Your students, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because it is easier to learn, easier to 
write, easier to read—and is the swiftest of all systems. 


Write for free Teacher’s Correspondence Course 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THREE WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 
Gregg Shorthand is the only system that has produced 
three world’s champions in the contests of the Nation- 
al Shorthand Reporters’ Association since these contests 
began in 1909, the championship cup having been won 
by Albert Schneider in 1921, by Mr. Swem in 1923 and 
1924, and by Mr. Dupraw in 1925. 


San Francisco 
London 























1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Have You Planned An EFFECTIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 
For This Year? 


For new material and methods, write 
THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
459 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


That every good teacher knows her catechism, 
even if she isn’t orthodox. 
Page 79 
* * * 
A birthday that requires many candles 
Page 91 


* * * 


Louisa M. Alcott on health and exercise. 
Page 938, Col. 2 
* * * 
A Republic in which all the voters are under 
twenty-one. 
Page 96 
* * * 
Teachers can grade themselves as well as 
papers. 
Page 98 
* * * 
Broomholders and necktie racks while: you 
study. 
Page 106, Col. 1 


A gubernatorial proclamation. 
Page 122, Col. 1 
: * 


* 2 


The significance of a nickname ending in Y. 
Page 123, Col. 1 


* * * 


Modern Knights of the Table Round. 
Page 123, Col. 2 


* * * 
A lady with a regal manner and compelling 


eyes. 
Page 126, Col. 2. See cover 
* * * 


The Elks to the rescue! 
Page 128, Col. 1 


ee 


A summary of those “awful” monthly reports. 
Page 136, Col. 1 


* 


Then and Now in literature. 
Page 145, Col. 1 
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ORIGINAL OR CLASS “B” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per year 

Benefits: 
$10 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$10 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$10 per week for period of Quarantine 
$100 for Natural Death. 250 for Accidental Death 
Old Age Benefits: Income of Invested Funds, per year for 
life, upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior 
to 5lst birthday—maximum $3 per week. 
aa: While schools are in session, $10 for first full 
week of confining sickness. 
CLASS “D” CERTIFICATE 
Accident Protection 
Cost: $6.00 per year 
Benefits: 
$20 per week for Total Accident Disability 
$10 per week for Partial Disability 
$1,000 for Accidental Death 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 
“‘Largest Teachers Protective Organization of its Kind in the World’”’ 
Three Classes of Protection 
(They may be taken separately or jointly) 





Write and request more complete information. 


CLASS “C” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness and Accident Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per year 
Benefits: 

$15 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$15 per week for period of Quarantine 
$250 for Accidental Death 
There is an $8.00 annual dues form of Class C Certificate, 

also,—paying $10 per week benefits. 


FACTS 


The Teachers Protective Union was organized in 1912 and 
operates under Fraternal Insurance Laws of the State. 

The present Membership is over 13,000. 

Benefits of far over ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
have been paid to members. 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the 
protection of and assurance to members. 

Endorsed by Boards of Education and Teachers. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11, 1925. 
Dear Sirs:—Many thanks for the check received to- 
day. Thanks for your kindness and promptness with 
which you have taken care of my claim. 
Wishing the Teachers Protective Union continued 
success. 
Yours sincere 


ely, 
MARGARET M. SCHUMACHER. 





AMONG THE UNSOLICITED 


Chester, Pa., June 9, 1925. 
Gentlemen:—I want to express my thanks for the 
financial benefits received during my recent illness. I 
cannot express my appreciation for the prompt, fair 
way in which the Union helped me. Every teacher in 
the State should be a member of such a splendid Organi- 
zation. Respectfully, 
REBECCA T. OLIVER. 





























CALENDAR 
October 


1-3 —Central Schoolmen’s Week, Lock 
Haven 

4-10—Fire Prevention Week 

5-9 —Forest County Institute, Tionesta 

12-22—National Picture Week 

16-17—Northwestern Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A., Erie 

20-23—State Parent-Teachers Association, 


rie 
22—Conference on Supervision under 
auspices of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
23-24—-Pittsburgh Teachers Institute and 
the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 


urgh 

23—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 

26-28—Conference on Parents and Chil- 

dren, under the auspices of the 
Child Welfare Association, of 
America, Inc., Hotel Waldorf, 
New York City 

27—Penn Day 


November 


4-6 —Superintendents’ Conference, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

6-7 —Annual Meeting of Pennsvlvania 
Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Women, Harrisburg 


8-14—Children’s Book Week 
16-22—American Education Week 
16-20—Franklin County Institufe, Cham- 
bersburg 
December 


3-5 —National Society for Vocational 
Education, Cleveland 
6 —Golden Rule Sunday 
29-31—Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A., 
Scranton 
January, 1926 


17-23—National Thrift Week 
February 
9 —Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
10-11—Annual State School Directors As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 
21-25—Department of Superintendence of 
. E. A., Washington 
March 


25-27—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
April 
9 and 23—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
May 
1—May Day, Child Health Festival 
18—World Goodwill Day 
June 
27-July = E. A. Convention, Philadel- 
phia 
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Brayco Pictures, Painted With Light 
on the Classroom Wall, Appeal Directly 
to Every Faculty of Imagination and 
Perception, 

Children are Seers. Their Minds Grope 
Vaguely When Facts Are Not Made Real 
to Them. Prosy Descriptions Confuse, 
and Deaden Interest. The Teacher Talks 
and Reasons all in Vain. Then on the 
Shadowed Wall a Flash—The Imaged 
Truth Gleams Brightly Out and Doubt 
and Vagueness Change to Comprehension, 
This Is Instruction the Brayco Way. 


Brayco complete, ready for use, costs but $35.00 
and can be mailed to you by parcel post. It shows 
still pictures on non-inflammable film so arranged 
that any picture is instantly available and may be 
shown on wall or screen for an indefinite length of 
time. Fireproof, simply operated, it is immrediately 
useable in any classroom with ordinary electric 
fixtures, or it can be operated from small storage 
or auto batteries. Brayco users have at their dis- 
posal the largest, best and lowest priced still film 
library in existence, edited by well-known educa- 
tional authorities. Brayco is guaranteed to meet 
your classroom visualization needs. Write at once 
for descriptive catalogue of educational subjects 
and general information about Brayco to 


Bray Screen Products, Inc. 
130 West 46th Street, New York 




















ACHING, TIRED FEET 


are quickly relieved by massaging 
daily with soothing, healing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 





“For books are more than books, they are the 
life 
The very heart and core of ages past, 
The reason why men lived, and worked, and 
died 
The essence and quintessence of their lives.” 
—Amy Lowell 


ooh, 


Special Introductory Offer 
HE only self-filling fountain pen of its kind 
in the world—the Postal Reservoir Pen— 

sold only direct from manufacturer to user, 
through the mails. See actual size illustration 
of large clip model at right. Also made in 
smaller size with ring. 

Ateacher knows better than anyone else how 

seriously a “‘part time’’ pen can frazzle nerves. 

But imagine owning a beautiful, permanently 

efficient, self-filling fountain pen that is trans- 
parent—you can always see exactly how much 
ink you’ve got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 
The Postal Reservoir Pen is not only transparent; 
it is unbreakable; it holds four times more ink 
than other self-filling pens; it has the smoothest 
writing point you ever saw (big, solid, 14 karet 
gold, tipped with finest iridium). It is the sim- 
plest, easiest, and safest pen in the world to 
fill. It has no spring, valve or pump—nothing 
to get out of order. 

Why We Make This Special Offer To Teachers 

The regular manufacturer’s price on the 

Postal Reservoir Pen is $2.50—the best fountain 
pen value on the market today. Absolutely 
guaranteed equal in qualityto any pen selling 
in stores for $7.00, $8.75 or more. We manu- 
facture these pens ourselves, from the finest 
materials made. Only by selling direct and 
eliminating all in-between profits can we give 
so much quality at such a low price as $2.50. 
But while this special offer to teachers lasts we 
will deduct 50 cents from this price in exchange 
for the coupon below! Because we want every 
teacher to own one of these wonderful pens. We 
know it will live up to our claims for it. We know 
that teachers will tell others about this pen— 
evolved after years of experiment by the engineers 
and executives of a well-known company manufac- 
turing and selling high priced and nationally adver- 
tised fountain _ ever before have so many 
improvements been combined in any fountain pen. 


How You Can Get a Postal Reservoir Pen FREE 

When you get your Postal Fountain Pen you will 
also receive five coupon cards. Each of these is 
worth 50 cents on purchase price of a new Postal 
Reservoir Pen. You can sell these cards for 50 
cents each and retain the money received for them, 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


SEND NO MONEY 

Sign the coupon below and mail it NOW while 
this remarkable introductory offer lasts. You don’t 
have to pay the $2.00 until the Postman delivers 
your pen. And then, if you are not convinced after 
five full days’ trial that this is the best. fountain 
pen you ever held in your hand, return it and we 
will refund your money in full! We will even re- 
fund the money you’ve spent on postage ! 

Only a product of proved superiority could be 
offered on such terms as that! But don’t delay. 
This offer is temporary. Mail coupon today. 
ee es eS ee ees ees SS SE 

FIFTY CENT COUPON 
Postal Pen Co., Inc., Dept, 3° 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 1 
In accordance with special offer, send phir 


Postal Reservoir Pen to address below. This coupon 
represents 50 cents of purchase price and I will pay 
the remaining $2.00 to Postman on delivery of pen. 
If after five days’ use I desire to return the pen, 
you agree to refund my money, plus postage. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





The Teacher 
Interprets Nature 


A UTUMN brings again rich and varied 
color. The modern teacher plans the 
program so that a definite period may be 
given to the beauty around us. 


Appreciation must include color expres- 
sion. Autumn fires, foliage, flowers and 
fruits inspire color and design in art and 
grade classes. 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is always the 
child’s own choice. It requires so little 
technical direction that it is the ideal me- 
dium for color work. 


Send for the ART SERVICE Bu- 
REAU’S new outline for the use 
of GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS in 
Autumn work. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 
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Over 5,000 


Schools used The Youth’s Com- 

panion for supplementary read- 

ing in their elementary grades last year. 

Its fresh, interesting and varied contents, 

clean and pure as distilled water, renewed 

each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
in America for class-room use. 


REDUCED RATES 
3 reduction in the Special Low School Rates 
bring it within reach of all. Write today for 
information. Address, School Dept. P. J, 
THE YOUTH’S Searenas 
oston, Mass. 























Write for your copy of Catalog 
and Price List No. 21 of the 


R &M Special Lines 


ROBERTS & MECK Harrisburg 








TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


BRANCHES 
antag PA., 1201 House Bldg., 
. Lane, Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. 
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No charge to t s till Service free to 
Schools—Many THACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Enroll now and settle your future. 
Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street . PHILADELPHIA 























PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of painting, $2.00 
Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. No money 
in advance if ordered by school. Add 50 cents for Teachers 
Manual, describing subjects and artists and outlining course 
of study i in art appreciation for first 9 grades, 64 pages (illus- 
trated) text by ALBERT W. HECKMAN, Instructor in Fine 
Arts, Teachers College, ——. University. Sample color 
print (Artext Juries) sent for 4 
ART EXTENSION. ‘SOCIETY 
pt. R., 415 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 








IZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFOR 


in and follows exactly the 


THE A. N. 
55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL VITAL- 
M. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand-writing as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is 
offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 
PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Laboratory Furniture | 


Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres a yor 
everyday pro ’ i 
lems, Horsford’s Students’ Chemistry Desk 

Acid Phosphate Kewaunee has gone to the heart of the problem, by 


is especiall y producing a line of Laboratory Furniture that has nev- 
valuable. er been approached as a manufacturing product or an 
educational adjunct. 


A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. Address all 


relief and gratifying ree inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


su entifically pre- 

ee Teununoe Mg. Co: 

+ orsfords LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
: Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 

177 Lincoln Street 


= 2 
Acid Phosphate — Kewaunee, Wis. 


All Druggists Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. Principal Cities 






































Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. ‘ 
N The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
. all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
Ice $32.50 writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
° convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
The Little Giant ket modern aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 
hygienic device 8 
be in a Put this by parcel post. 
board eraser cleaners to work Address Dept. S 
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ee JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


antee of satisfaction. 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econo- 
mics, Health and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
Bloomsburg 
California , 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg..Health Education—Correspondence T. Allen 

Art Education C. C. Crawford 

Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music..John A. H. Keith 

Library and Art Education A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music................. William H. Straughn 
Millersville 1 Se a en aise econ eee iy hh oe aa ea a ROR | C. H. Gordinier 
Shippensburg Ezra Lehman 
Slippery mock .... ‘Health Bducation s .o. 66 ec ccc ice cee ee oe J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music AndrewThomas Smith 


Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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